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Editorial Comment 


Christ and His disciples lived and died 
during the reign of the Julian Caesars. The 
Savior was born in the reign of the first and 
crucified in that of the second. St. Peter 
and St.Paul died in the reign of the last. 
Accordingly, everything Christ and His dis- 
ciples said about the higher powers in- 
volved one or the other of these rulers. 
What kind of men were they? Though 
their virtues were at best but shining vices, 
they were not devoid of civic righteousness. 
However, their vices outweighed their vir- 
tues. Caesar Augustus established a des- 
potic empire under republican forms. His 
stepson Tiberius was the gloomy tyrant the 
fear of whose wrath drove cringing Pon- 
tius Pilate to commit a judicial murder. 
Caligula, the grandnephew of Tiberius, ex- 
claimed in a sadistic outburst of mad 
humor: “Would that the Romans had all 
one neck!” so that he might at one stroke 
behead the people, whom he hated. Clau- 
dius, the uncle of Caligula, divorced two 
of his wives, murdered one, and was him- 
self poisoned by the fourth. Nero, his 
stepson, murdered his teacher, his young 
wife, his half brother, and Agrippina, his 
ambitious mother. To turn attention away 
from himself when half of Rome was laid 
in ashes, he ordered a bloody persecution 
of the Christians. Many of the subsequent 
emperors were no better than the Julian 
Caesars. 


But despite the weakness or wickedness 
of the men who constituted the govern- 
ment, the Roman Empire enjoyed many 
years of peace and prosperity. By fire and 
sword (ferro ignique), the dreadful instru- 


ments of war, the pax Romana was pte- 
served. Neither Christ nor His apostles 
dulled the Roman sword, not even by re- 
fusing to pay tribute to Caesar. Christ ex- 
tolled the faith of the centurion at Ca- 
pernaum, though this soldier commanded 
a hundred swords. The Holy Ghost fell 
upon Cornelius, a Roman captain, as well 
as on the noncombatants in his house. Be 
it a Julian Caesar or any other power or- 
dained of God, Christ says: “Render unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar's.” The 
minister of God bears not the sword in 
vain. Christians, of course, are subject not 
only for wrath but also for conscience’ sake. 

“War is hell,” said General William T. 
Sherman. The sword hurts people; fire de- 
stroys homes. War is one of God’s severest 
judgments on earth’s sinful inhabitants. 
Therefore God's people, though submitting 
themselves to every ordinance of man 
which is not contrary to His will, first of 
all, make supplications, prayers, interces- 
sions, and giving of thanks for all men, for 
kings, and for all that are in authority, that 
they may lead a quiet and peaceable life in 
all godliness and honesty. In the light 
of Scripture neither Thomas Muentzer nor 
Menno Simons was correct in his attitude 
toward war. But if Christians must choose 
the company of the one or the other, they 
will surely choose that of the man who 
eschewed war and blessed the peacemaker. 
Better still, they will avoid the mistakes of 
both and follow the example of Luther, 
who hated war but insisted on paying his 
taxes in defense of his country against in- 
vasion by its ruthless enemies. 

L. W. SPITZ 
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Attitudes Toward the Use 


of Force and Violence 
in 


Thomas Muentzer, Menno Simons, 


and Martin Luther 


A Comparative Study with Reference to 


Prevalent Contemporary Positions 


PREFACE 


HE treatise offered here seeks to ex- 
: and delineate, from three leading 
figures of the Reformation period, three 
basic attitudes toward the use of force and 
violence which have been, and continue to 
be, assumed by the followers of Jesus 
Christ. When Constantine first raised the 
Christian banner in front of his armies he 
was already tending in the direction of the 
first position exemplified most clearly in 
the career and theology of Thomas Muent- 
zer. The Crusades, organized for the avowed 
purpose of wresting the Holy Land from 
the infidel Mohammedans, are the clearest 
medieval prototype of this “theology of 
violence,” while the attitude of some Amer- 
ican clergy during World War I is the 
most striking reverberation of this outlook 
in modern history. Those who would un- 
dertake a “holy war” to destroy atheistic 
Communism are the latest representatives 
of this school of thought. 

When Menno Simons renounced the use 
of force under any circumstances he was 
reafirming the minority opinion of scat- 
tered sects that persisted during the Middle 
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Ages. To a certain extent, at least, he was 
standing in the tradition of early church 
fathers, like Tertullian and Cyprian, who 
repudiated war with outspoken disappro- 
bation. His emphasis on peaceful living 
and the relief of suffering has been in- 
herited by the Mennonites, who bear his 
name, and by much of the thinking which 
is characteristic of present-day Christian 
pacifism. 

Martin Luther's views on war and peace 
are those which predominated in the me- 
dieval church and were shared, with some 
minor variations, by Zwingli and Calvin. 
The classical church tradition inherited by 
some of the major American denomina- 
tions, along with most Lutherans, Re- 
formed, and Anglicans in Europe, has 
included willingness to fight in “just wars” 
while recognizing them as punishments for 
human sin. The interpretation of Luther 
on this point, as in so many areas, has been 
far from unanimous and unambiguous. 
Bishop Berggrav of Norway could quote 
Luther as favorable to his policy of re- 
sistance against tyrants. Dean Inge could 
argue that Luther’s subservience to the state 
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paved the way for the deification of the 
state and the usurpation of power by Fas- 
cist-minded scoundrels. This seemingly in- 
terminable debate over the intent and 
implication of Luther’s doctrine of church 
and state cannot be adequately treated 
within the compass of this paper. It must 
suffice to indicate that Luther represents 
a third and clearly distinguishable view on 
the use of force and violence which is sig- 
nificant for past, present, and future. 


I. THOMAS MUENTZER, REVOLUTIONARY 

SPIRITUALIST OR SOCIALIST AGITATOR? 

One of the most versatile and contro- 
versial figures to appear during the period 
of the German Reformation, Thomas 
Muentzer has been anathematized and 
praised, interpreted, and reinterpreted. His 
fiery and restless mind was embroiled with 
radical conceptions of the nature of Chris- 
tianity. While Karl Holl has defended the 
thesis that he can be viewed as “the orig- 
inator of Anabaptism” latter-day Marxists 
claim him as a precursor of modern social- 
ism.1 Robert Friedman, a Mennonite 
scholar, finds him so vulgar and fanciful 
that he doubts whether he can rightfully 
be classified as a Christian.” 

Few have doubted the intellectual com- 
petence of Thomas Muentzer. Born in 
Stolberg in Thuringia, about five or six 


1 Two important Marxist studies in East Ger- 
many have been concerned with his role in the 
Peasant’s Revolt as an anticipation of proletarian 
revolutions under capitalism: M. M. Simirin, Die 
Volksreformation des Thomas Muentzer und 
der grosse Bauernkrieg (a translation from the 
Russian, Berlin, 1952), and Alfred Meusel, 
Thomas Muentzer und seine Zeit mit einer 
Auswahl der Dokumente des grossen deutschen 
Bauernkrieges (Berlin, 1952). 

2 “Muentzer, Thomas,” The Mennonite En- 
cyclopedia, III (Scottsdale, Pa.: The Mennonite 
Publishing House, 1957), 785—789. 
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years younger than Luther, he was equipped 
with a university education and familiar- 
ized with the Biblical languages, read pa- 
tristic and scholastic theology, and was 
immersed in the writings of the German 
mystics. His voracious reading seems to 
have been stimulated by a desperate inter- 
nal struggle. As a troubled soul in search 
of certainty he shifted from one position 
to another in an effort to resolve his per- 
sonal conflicts.* 


In 1513 he became a Roman Catholic 
priest and was soon promoted to be the 
provost of a monastery. In 1519 he became 
father-confessor of a nunnery. Momentar- 
ily he became an exuberant follower of 
Luther and joined the Wittenberger in 
helping to demolish the massive structure 
of the medieval church. Yet he began to 
move away from Luther almost as soon as 
he had found him. In 1520 he was a priest 
in Zwickau, where he was exposed to a re- 
vival of Taborite doctrines in the “proph- 
ecies” of Nicolaus Storch, who claimed to 
be the recipient of direct revelation and 
apocalyptic visions. Muentzer was at- 
tracted by the thought that God was com- 
municating directly with His elect.* Soon 


3 Annemarie Lohmann, Zur geistlichen Ent- 
wicklung Thomas Muentzers (Leipzig und Ber- 
lin: Teubner, 1931), who characterizes the dif- 
ferent stages in his spiritual pilgrimage until he 
emerges as an independent reformer: (1) Muent- 
zer under spiritualist direction until 1521; 
(2) The formation of the new religious prin- 
ciple in the Prague Manifesto of November 
1521; (3) Peaceful expansion and elaboration 
of his teaching, 1522 until July 1524; (4) Vio- 
lent progression (September 1523, according to 
plan after July 1524) and the reaction to his 
teaching. All translations from the German are 
my responsibility. 

4 Ibid., p.16: “The Spirit is not revealed 
only in the written Word of the Bible, but it is 
poured out immediately into the soul of man.” 
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he was induced to share the conviction 
that the final Judgment was imminent. 

Already during his “Zwickau period” 
some of the main outlines of Thomas 
Muentzer’s attitude toward the use of force 
and violence began to take shape. He 
adopted and expanded Storch’s expectation 
that the people chosen by God, the true 
Christians, would rise up and exterminate 
all the godless. These ruthless and destruc- 
tive actions were necessary preliminaries 
to the second advent of Christ and the 
inauguration of the millennium. Contem- 
poraries observed and lamented the change 
that had come over Muentzer. They de- 
rected a lust for blood which sometimes 
gave vent to sheer raving. The imagery 
of violence in the Book of Revelation took 
on a special significance for him, and he 
began to show a marked preference for 
dwelling on such incidents in the Old 
Testament as Elijah’s slaughter of the 
priests of Baal, Jehu’s slaying of the sons 
of Ahab, and Jael’s assassination of the 
unsuspecting Sisera.* 

Renouncing the pursuit of learning, the 
highly educated Muentzer now repudiated 
the ideals of the humanists and incessantly 
propagated his  eschatological-centered 
faith among the impoverished miners and 
disgruntled weavers of Zwickau. Using the 
pulpit to utter fierce denunciations of the 
local Franciscans and opposing the preacher 
favored by the well-to-do burghers, he 
earned the enmity of the town council and 
was peremptorily dismissed. A popular 
uprising in his behalf was promptly sub- 
dued, and the turbulent rebel was com- 
pelled to take refuge in Prague. 


5 Norman Cohn, The Pursuit of the Mil- 
lennium (London: Secker and Warburg, 1957), 
pp. 252, 253. 
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At this new location Thomas Muentzer 
issued a manifesto announcing the forma- 
tion of a new church in Bohemia which 
was to consist solely of the elect and 
which would depend for its guidance upon 
direct inspiration from God.® His own role 
is now defined in terms of the parable of 
the wheat and the tares: “Harvesttime is 
here, so God Himself has hired me for His 
harvest. I have sharpened my scythe... .”* 

Muentzer found Bohemia uncongenial to 
his bold declaration, and he was soon ex- 
pelled. During Luther's absence at the 
Wartburg he lodged in Wittenberg with 
Carlstadt, who was in agreement with him 
in many respects but unwilling to follow 
him in his most extreme views. As a rest- 
less wanderer Muentzer moved from place 
to place in central Germany, sustained by 
a now unshakable confidence in his pro- 
phetic mission. Renouncing his academic 
degrees he signed his papers only as 
“Christ’s messenger.” His deprivations and 
sufferings he understood as _ strenuous 
training for his messianic task: “The living 
God is sharpening His scythe in me, so 
that later I can cut down the red poppies 
and the blue cornflowers.” § 

From Easter of 1523 until August 1524 
Muentzer was a priest in Allstedt, a small 
town in the Harz mountains, where his 
preaching attracted large throngs from the 
neighboring mining districts. Here he 
manifested some of his diversified interest 
and ability by writing a number of liturgi- 
cal tracts on Baptism and the German 


6 Otto G. Brandt, Thomas Muentzer: Sein 
Leben und seine Schriften (Jena and Leipzig, 
1933), p. 60: “Den wer den Geist Christi nit in 
sich spueret, ja der ihn nit gewiszlich hat, der ist 
nit ein Glied Christi, er ist des Teufels. .. .” 

7 Cohn, p. 255. 

8 Ibid. 
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Mass. Like Luther, he married a former 
nun and reared children. Temporarily he 
appeared to be content to assume a more 
moderate position. As late as July 9, 1523, 
he sent a rather conciliatory letter to Lu- 
ther. In the same year he wrote in an evan- 
gelical spirit to his brethren in Stolberg.® 


This comparatively peaceful interlude 
was soon terminated. In the winter of 
1523—24 Muentzer founded a strange 
conspiratorial society called the League of 
the Elect, designed to execute the program 
he had formulated at Prague — if neces- 
sary by force of arms. From this time on 
Muentzer seems to have lost touch with 
reality and embarked on a road of fanciful 
apocalypticism and uncompromising fa- 
naticism which could only lead to ruina- 
tion. Luther recognized this trend and 
began to refer to him as a Schwaermer.)° 


With a mixture of curiosity and alarm 
Duke John of Saxony came to Allstedt in 
July 1524 and asked Muentzer to preach 
a sermon. Taking his text from the second 
chapter of Daniel, Muentzer complied and 
took full advantage of the opportunity to 
expound his characteristic ideas and de- 
velop more fully what has been called his 
“theology of violence.” 

The princes are warned that they must 
choose between obedience to God or sub- 
mission to the devil. The last of the world 
empires foreseen by Daniel is approaching 
its doom. The Satanic usurpers of God's 
domain must be overthrown and extin- 
guished. Those serpents, the clergy, and 
those eels, the secular rulers and lords, con- 
taminate one another in a squirming heap 
of corruption. That fainthearted and half- 


9 Brandt, p. 62. 
10 Mennonite Encyclopedia, Ill, 785. 
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way reformer in Wittenberg" lacks con. 
fidence in the living Spirit and is unwilling 
to carry through to its logical completion 
the movement which he has inaugurated. 
Luther has devised a comfortable reforma- 
tion in which the stress is laid on individ- 
ual salvation. A “honey sweet Christ” is 
made available through the simple process 
of personal faith in contradiction of the 
fact that the real Christ is the “bitter 
Christ,” who can only be received as we 
become identified with Him in His suffer- 
ings. Those who would be saints of God 
must not shrink away from the dire pros- 
pect of bearing the cross. For the princes 
this means the unpleasant but unavoidable 
commission from God to purge the ranks 
of Christendom of its pretenders and im- 
postors: 
. .. Drive His enemies from the elect. . .. 
Don't give us any old jokes about how the 
power of God should do it without your 
application of the sword, otherwise may it 
rust away from you in its scabbard! ... 
God is your protection and will teach you 
to fight against His foes. . . . The godless 
have no right to live except as the elect 
wish to grant it to them... 12 


Indirect evidence related to Muentzer's 
position on the use of force is found in the 
letters addressed to him by Conrad Grebel 
and his friends from Zurich in September 
1524. Addressing him as a_ beloved 
brother in Christ and commending him for 





11 Explicitly called Brother Fattened Swine 
and Brother Soft Life in the “Sermon Before the 
Princes,” in George H. Williams, Spiritual and 
Anabaptist Writers, The Library of Christian 
Classics, XXV (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1957), 61. 

12 Jbid., pp. 66—69; cf. Carl Hinrichs, 
Thomas Muentzer: Politische Schriften (Halle, 
1950), pp. 3—28, where detailed commentary 
is included. 
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his writings against “fictitious faith” and 
the ritualistic customs of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, these pacifist-minded Ana- 
baptists nevertheless feel constrained to 
admonish him regarding some dangerous 
policies which they have detected and 
which they wish he would disavow. They 
cannot understand why he continues to 
tolerate chanting and the Mass. Moreover, 
they have been disturbed by reports that 
he advocates the use of the sword to pro- 
tect the adherents of the Gospel. True be- 
lievers are sheep likely to be slaughtered 
at any moment. “They must be baptized 
in anguish and affliction.” Even under the 
Old Testament dispensation war was a mis- 
fortune. Now it is to be categorically 
renounced.!* 


The final objective of Muentzer, the es- 
tablishment of the kingdom of God on 
earth, which he had first announced in the 
Prague Manifesto, now became a burning 
passion for him. Having spurned the 
“spiritless flesh at Wittenberg,” and hav- 
ing abandoned any hope of converting the 
rulers to his views, he turned to the peasant 
population as the only redemptive means 
available. A violent upheaval spearheaded 
by the common people would be necessary 
to dislodge the heathen princes and inaug- 
urate the reign of God’s saints.!* 

In the free imperial city of Muehlhausen 





13 Williams, p. 80. The postscript or second 
letter to “Brother Thomas” was written after 
the Swiss evangelicals had heard about the belli- 
cose sermon which Muentzer had delivered be- 
fore the princes of Saxony. If the report is true 
they want him to know that they are offended, 
and they plead with him to abstain from any 
further utterances which would defend war. 

14 Muentzer’s attack on Luther, ‘“Schutzrede 
wider das geistlose Fleisch zuo Wittenberg,” 
Hinrichs, pp. 72—101; cf. Lohmann, pp. 65 
to 68. 


Muentzer found a large proportion of 
paupers who were susceptible to his tem- 
pestuous rabble rousing. Obsessed by his 
conviction that the destruction of the un- 
godly was impending, he patrolled the 
streets at the head of an armed band with 
a red crucifix and a naked sword carried 
in front of him. 


On the title page of an incendiary pam- 
phlet published at Muehlhausen Muentzer 
wrote: 

Beware, I have put my words into thy 
mouth; IJ have lifted thee above the people 
and above the empires that thou mayest 
build and plant. A wall of iron against 
the kings, princes, priests, and for the peo- 
ple hath been erected. Let them fight, for 
victory is wondrous, and the strong and 
godless tyrants will perish. 


With the outbreak of the Peasants’ War 
Muentzer proved himself a revolutionary 
in action, although he does not seem to 
have had a voice in the main uprisings in 
the south and west of Germany. His in- 
fluence was limited to the Thuringian 
sector, where the peasants scoured the 
countryside, looting and burning monas- 
teries and convents. In a letter sent to his 
followers at Allstedt he issued a call to 
arms: 

I tell you, if you will not suffer for God’s 

sake, then you must be the devil’s martyrs. 

So watch out! Don’t be so discouraged, 

indolent, do not show adulation for the 

perverse visionaries, the godless scoundrels. 

Start and fight the Lord’s conflict. It is al- 

ready overdue. . . . If there are but three 

of you who, confiding in God, seek only 

His name and honor, you will not need to 


15 Quoted by Friedrich Engels, The Peasant 
War in Germany (New York: International 
Publishers, 1926), p. 69. 
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fear a hundred thousand. . . . Now go at 
them, go ahead, go ahead! The rascals are 
as dispirited as dogs. . . . Pay no attention 


to the lamentations of the godless! They 
will beg you in such a cordial way, and 
whine and cry like children. Don’t show 
any pity... . Strike, go ahead, while the 
iron is hot! Don’t let your sword get cold! 
Don’t allow it to become feeble! ... Throw 
their tower to the ground! As long as they 
are alive you will never get rid of your 
fear of men. One can’t speak to you about 
God as long as they are reigning over you. 
Push ahead, attack, while you have day- 
light. God goes ahead of you, so follow, 
follow. . . .16 


About 8,000 peasants finally grouped 
themselves into an ill-equipped army and 
appealed to Muentzer to provide them 
leadership. Comparing himself to Gideon, 
the ill-fated prophet left Muehlhausen with 
some 300 of his most devoted and rabid 
followers and joined the peasant camp at 
Frankhausen. Peasants from neighboring 
villages were threatened by force if they 
did not join the “army of the Lord.” An 
urgent appeal was sent to the town of 
Erfurt for reinforcements, and defiant let- 
ters were sent to the enemy. To Count 
Ernest of Mansfeld Muentzer wrote: 

Say, you wretched, shabby bag of worms, 

who made you a prince over the people 

whom God has purchased with His pre- 
cious blood? . . . By God’s mighty power 

you are delivered up to destruction. . . . 

The eternal, living God has commanded 

that you be removed from the throne of 

power which has been given to us. For 
you are useless to the Christian cause, you 





16 Brandt, pp. 74, 75. Luther’s much-quoted 
(often out of context) ferocious pamphlet 
Against the Thievish, Murderous Hordes of the 
Peasants can be better understood as a fearful 
reaction to Muentzer’s threats. 


are a harmful Staupbesen (birch rod) to 
the friends of God... .17 


Philip of Hesse, strengthened by recruits 
from other princes, and with ample artil- 
lery, could afford to treat the unfortunate 
peasants with contempt. Nevertheless, 
terms for submission were offered; the 
chief demand being the surrender of 
Thomas Muentzer and his closest asso- 
ciates. In all probability the offer would 
have been accepted, but the self-acclaimed 
prophet made an impassioned plea in 
which he declared that God had spoken 
to him and had promised to catch the can- 
non balls of the enemy in his cloak sleeves. 
The effectiveness of the speech was en- 
hanced by the appearance of a rainbow 
which, as the symbol on Muentzer’s banner, 
was readily interpreted as a signal of divine 
approval.'® Confident that some stupen- 
dous miracle would occur to transform ap- 
parent defeat into sudden victory the peas- 
ants were singing “Come, Holy Spirit,” 
when the impatient princes fired a salvo. 
The results were immediate and cata- 
strophic: the disorganized peasants fled in 
panic, while the cavalry hunted them down 
and slaughtered them by the hundreds. 
Muentzer escaped, but his hiding place was 
soon uncovered. After being tortured he 
was beheaded in the camp of the princes 
on May 27, 1525.19 


The memory of Thomas Muentzer has 
been preserved by friends and critics alike. 
Even though he never designated himself 


17 “Muentzers Brief an Graf Ernst von Mans- 
feld,” May 12, 1525, Ibid., pp. 77, 78. 

18 According to the Histori Thomas Muent- 
zers, a work which was written while the story 
was still fresh in people’s memory and which 
evinces a rather high standard of factual ac- 
curacy. 

19 Cohn, pp. 269—271. 
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as an Anabaptist, he was regarded as the 
“evil genius” of the movement by Luther, 
Zwingli, and Bullinger. The debate is still 
raging as to what affinities of belief, and 
what historical contacts, can be demon- 
strated between the champion of the peas- 
ants, the Swiss evangelicals, and the Men- 
nonites. 

Mote astounding is the apotheosis which 
he has received at the hand of Russian and 
German Communists, from Engels through 
Kautsky to the present day. 


Marxist apologists who have been en- 
grossed in a search for historical precedents 
to modern Communism have been much 
attracted to a study and interpretation of 
Thomas Muentzer. His bristling defiance 
of the political and ecclesiastical order of 
his time has merited their applause. In his 
dependence on force and violence they see 
one who was a 16th-century revolutionary 
with tactics and objectives akin to their 
own. No less than the Swiss evangelicals, 
who were his contemporaries, they are 
eager to proffer him the hand of fellowship 
and call him comrade. The question con- 
tinues to be debated: Was Muentzer a revo- 
lutionary spiritualist or a socialist agitator? 


Writing in 1850 Friedrich Engels pro- 
fessed to find many parallels between the 
situation in Germany during the Peasants’ 
War and the revolutionary movements 
which erupted in Europe in 1848. The 
numerous apocalyptic references in Muen- 
tzer’s writings are dismissed as concessions 
made to the mentality of the people he was 
dealing with in a day when religious super- 
stitions abounded and retained a tremen- 
dous hold on the imagination of the com- 
mon people. “Under the cloak of Christian 
forms,” opines Engels, “he preached a kind 
of pantheism . . . and at times even taught 
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open atheism.” The Spirit, which is the 
only reliable interpreter of the Bible for 
Muenizer, is identified by Engels as human 
reason. The heresies concealed under Chris- 
tian phraseology, according to this Marxist 
evaluation, include a denial of heaven and 
hell and a political program designed to 
implement an equalitarian commonwealth 
on earth. By the kingdom of God Muen- 
tzer understood a new ordering of society 
in which class differences would be dis- 
solved and private property confiscated. All 
existing authorities who did not support 
the revolution were to be overthrown by 
force. Princes and nobles who did not sur- 
render to the revolutionary regime were to 
be liquidated without mercy.?° 

While admitting that Muentzer as a 
child of his age could not have a full in- 
sight into theoretical Marxism, Engels 
claims that he often “went far beyond the 
immediate ideas and demands of the ple- 
beians and peasants.” Just as farsighted 
Communists have always been in the van- 
guard of the trend toward socialism, so 
Muentzer molded a party out of the revo- 
lutionary elements that “still represented 
only a small minority of the insurgent 
masses.” *1 

Echoes of Thomas Muentzer’s attitude 
toward the use of force and violence are 
also found at times among professing 
Christians. Among the more weird and 
unusual sects one often finds apocalyptic 
imagery reminiscent of Storch and Muen- 
tzer. Rarely do they express a desire to 
take up arms themselves to usher in the 
kingdom of God, but the way they de- 
nounce existing authorities in state and 
church is similar to the verbal abuse which 


20 Friedrich Engels, pp. 65—68. 
21 Ibid., p. 73. 
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Muentzer heaped upon Luther and the 
princes. Although the theological views of 
Charles Russell and Judge Rutherford 
would depart in many respects from those 
of the most notorious radical reformer of 
the 16th century, there is much in the 
teachings of Jehovah’s Witnesses that may 
cause us to exclaim, “Shades of Thomas 
Muentzer!” Just as the false reformers and 
godless rulers had once combined ecclesias- 
tical and political power to prevent the 
inauguration of the reign of God’s saints 
and to enforce the oppression of the peas- 
ants, so in the 20th century we see the 
churches, commercial enterprises, and 
world empires allied to frustrate God’s 
purposes and persecute Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. Babylon, the mother of harlots 
(symbolic of religious power), is married 
to Satan. Rutherford wrote: 
In these latter times the three elements, 
under the supervision of the devil, have 
united in forming the most subtle and 
wicked world power of all time. They 
operate under the title of Christendom, 
which is a fraudulent and blasphemous 
assumption that they constitute Christ’s 
kingdom on earth.2? 


The refusal of the Witnesses to bear 
arms and salute the flag is not due to any 
pacifist views but to their contention that 
the prevailing political powers are demonic. 
On the basis of an allegorical, and often 
fantastically farfetched, interpretation of 
prophecies (again akin to Muentzer) they 
foresee the final battle of Armageddon, in 
which Satan will marshall all his visible 
forces against Jehovah. In their vivid por- 
trayal of this decisive clash between good 
and evil they picture the priests, politicians, 





22 Deliverance (Brooklyn: The Watchtower 
Bible and Tract Society), p. 53. 


and capitalists from all the nations marshal- 
ing all their tanks, planes, and weapons of 
war and entering into the “Valley of 
Threshing.” In Muentzer’s vision the saints 
were required to bear the brunt of the 
battle. In Rutherford’s scheme the faithful 
witnesses will occupy the mountainsides in 
the role of spectators, while Christ, the in- 
visible field general of Jehovah, strikes 
down Satan’s armies with the flail of de- 
struction. The honor of Jehovah will be 
vindicated, the obstacles to the establish- 
ment of a theocracy will have been re- 
moved, and the cherished dreams of the 
Witnesses will be fulfilled.?* 


The spirit of Thomas Muentzer and his 
“theology of violence,” supposedly anchored 
to a more sane and solid tradition of faith 
and teaching, have at times found their way 
into “respectable” Protestantism. This has 
been especially true during periods of 
chaotic confusion and devastating wars, 
when emotions are likely to be charged 
with hatred and otherwise reasonable men 
lose their stability and restraint. 


A particularly strong case could be pre- 
sented for a resurgence of Muentzer’s mil- 
lennial and bellicose views as being widely 
exhibited in the United States during 
World War I. The parallel becomes most 
striking when we remember that both 
share a vision of a better world emerging 
from the use of force in God’s name. Just 
as Thomas Muentzer could call upon the 
princes to use their power to uproot the 
godless and later mobilize the peasantry to 
wage war against their tyrannical oppres- 
sors, so American churchmen in 1917 and 
1918 could call upon our citizenry to fight 


a “holy war” against the pagan Huns and 


23 Rutherford, Religion (Brooklyn: Watch- 
tower Bible and Tract Society), pp. 337—357. 
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the nefarious Kaiser. Just as the fiery 
preacher of Allstedt could dream of the 
rule of God's saints on earth, so the opti- 
mistic clergy during the first few decades 
of the 20th century could visualize God’s 
will being “done on earth as it is in 
heaven” because the world would become 
“safe for democracy” and permanent peace 
would be assured. Somehow the contradic- 
tion between idealism and violence is 
passed over. Oddly enough even the ethics 
of Jesus are strained to conform to this 
position. That Jesus was a pacifist was 
categorically denied. J. Wesley Johnston of 
the John Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church in New York City affirmed: 
“Christ was the greatest fighter the world 
has ever seen.” He was “the Lion of the 
Tribe of Judah,” and “surely every believer 
in Christ . . . will unsheathe his sword and 
gladly give his life . . . to help win the 
fight against the forces of cruelty, abomina- 
tion and hell.” 24 
The editor of the Christian Register 
(Unitarian) was sure that Jesus not only 
would endorse Christian participation in 
the war but also would eagerly join in the 
killing: 
As Christians, of course, we say Christ 
approves (of the war). But would he 
fight and kill? ... There is not an oppor- 
tunity to deal death to the enemy that he 
would shirk from or delay in seizing! He 
would take bayonet and grenade and bomb 
and rifle and do the work of deadliness 
against that which is the most deadly 
enemy of his Father’s kingdom in a thou- 
sand years. ... That is the inexorable 
truth about Jesus Christ and this war; and 
we rejoice to say it.25 


“4 Quoted by Ray H. Abrams, Preachers Pre- 
sent Arms (New York: Round Table Press, 
1933), p. 63. 

25 Ibid., p. 68. 


Just as Muentzer had used preaching as 
the means for arousing the populace and 
bolstering their morale, so the crusading 
ministers in the United States used their 
pulpits to inflame passions and converted 
their churches into recruiting stations. The 
shameful behavior of much of the Amer- 
ican clergy during our first intervention in 
a world conflict demonstrates that Chris- 
tian leaders today are not immune to 
the ever-recurring temptation to achieve 
their goals by forsaking the sword of the 
Spirit and resorting to the tactics employed 
by men like Thomas Muentzer. 


For the most part ecclesiastical leaders 
learned their painful lesson through the 
disillusionment following World War I. 
Yet there was a tendency in some quarters 
to again view our entrance into World 
War II as a righteous cause meriting di- 
vine approval. Militant Dean Beekman, an 
Episcopal prelate, made 509 speeches in 
churches, colleges, and civic clubs around 
the country depicting the horrors of 
Nazism. After we became embroiled in 
the conflict his injunction was: “Don’t pray 
for peace; pray for triumph.” °® Some Bible 
Fundamentalists, displaying an unmistak- 
able Calvinistic strain commingled with 
certain Anabaptist traits, became so vocif- 
erous in their patriotism as to be on the 
verge of resurrecting the spirit of Thomas 
Muentzer. Apocalyptic references scattered 
throughout their publications made Hitler 
and Mussolini personifications of evils 
prophesied in Ezekiel and Revelation, or 
sometimes Stalin was announced as the 
Antichrist.?* 


26 Ralph Luther Moellering, Modern War 
and the American Churches (New York: The 
American Press, 1956), p. 60. 


27 Ibid., pp. 66, 67. 
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Wherever the churches or American re- 
ligiosity tends to identify the United States 
with God’s people, and its foreign policy 
with God’s objectives in history, there is 
danger of reverting to a Muentzerlike the- 
ology of violence. Whenever Christians de- 
pict Soviet Russia as the center of all god- 
lessness, and begin to talk about “preventive 
warfare,” we may be sure that the spirit of 
Thomas Muentzer is again rising to haunt 
and disturb us. Deplorable as it may be, 
the position he assumed on the use of force 
by Christians has not yet been obliterated. 


II. MENNO SIMONS, ADVOCATE 
OF CHRISTIAN PACIFISM OR POLITICAL 
IRRESPONSIBILITY? 


The most outstanding Anabaptist leader 
of the Low Countries during the 16th cen- 
tury, and the progenitor of a movement 
which has persisted to this day in America 
and Europe, was Menno Simons, born 13 
years after Luther and about 7 years 
younger than Muentzer. At the age of 28 
he was ordained as a priest at Utrecht. 
Doubts regarding transubstantiation were 
early planted in his mind by the Sacrament- 
ists, clergy in the Netherlands under the 
influence of Cornelius Hoen.* To resolve 
his inner conflicts Menno turned to a dili- 
gent study of the Scriptures. He acknowl- 
edges that he found enlightenment in the 
writings of Martin Luther which came to 
his attention. His estrangement from the 
Roman Church was a gradual development. 
Disturbed by the execution of an itinerant 
tailor in a neighboring city for the offense 
of being rebaptized, he began to examine 


28 Hoen’s views regarding the Lord’s Supper 
were published in Switzerland by Zwingli at the 
very time that Menno was tormented by doubt. 
They were publicly repudiated by Luther at the 
Marburg Colloquy. 





the Bible on this point, and soon found 
himself questioning the validity of infant 
Baptism. Unsatisfied by the explanation of 
the reformers, he found himself out of har- 
mony with Lutherans and Zwinglians as 
well as with the Romanists. About 1531 
he reached “the momentous decision” that 
Baptism on confession of faith alone was 
Scriptural, but it was five more years be- 
fore he was willing to risk an open break 
with the church which had nurtured him. 


His willingness to assume an independ- 
ent status was accelerated by his revulsion 
to the violent spirit displayed by the “per- 
verted sect of Muenster.” Menno was 
deeply shaken by the debacle of the radical 
followers of Melchior Hoffmann. Some of 
the more zealous and pious members of his 
own parish were swept away by the fanat- 
icism of the Muensterite delusion. His own 
brother seems to have been among those 
who supported a teaching of vengeance and 
liquidation of the ungodly. Deeply dis- 
tressed by these abominable doctrines, he 
tried desperately to counteract their perni- 
cious influence with public denunciation 
from the pulpit and pastoral visits on the 
members of his flock.*° 


A sharp polemic written at this time and 
directed against “the blasphemy of Jan van 
Leiden” begins to delineate his position 
against war and violence as instruments to 
which Christians may resort for the right- 
ing of wrongs or for the establishment of 
a theocracy on earth. There is only one 
true King and Lord, Jesus Christ, who 
possesses all authority in heaven and on 


29 Biography of Menno Simons by Cornelius 
Krahn, Mennonite Encyclopedia, III, 577—583. 

30 John Horsch, “Menno Simons’ Attitude 
Toward the Anabaptists of Muenster,” Men- 
nonite Quarterly Review, X (1936), 55 ff. 
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earth.*! The church is His spiritual king- 
dom, within which love and peace prevail. 
Those who advocate the use of force to 
consummate the rule of God have broken 
their covenant relation with the Lord. 

Referring to the armor of the Christian 
according to Ephesians 6 Menno reminds 
his readers that “the weapons of our war- 
fare are not carnal.” The only security 
guaranteed the follower of Christ is to be 
armed with the sword of the Spirit against 
the wiles of the devil. The person who 
wants to abide in Christ must take up his 
cross and follow after Him. All the injunc- 
tions of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount 
implying nonresistance (turn the other 
cheek, love your enemies, be perfect) must 
be taken seriously. This is the true voice 
of Christ, which must be heeded. 

Quoting St. Paul, Menno affirms that the 
fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, and temperance. It is always 
wrong to return evil for evil. The ideal is 
to live peaceably with all men. Give place 
to wrath and leave vengeance to the Lord. 
Overcome evil with good. We should pat- 
tern our mind after that of Jesus Christ, 
and we observe that He “was minded to 
suffer.” If we are to be patient “until the 
coming of the Lord, then surely it is for- 
bidden to fight, inasmuch as the Lord is not 
yet come.” 32 

In flat contradiction to the views of 
Thomas Muentzer, Menno insists that we 
cannot arrogate to ourselves the authority 


31 Jesus is identified with Melchisedek, king 
of Salem (peace). He is the Second David and 
the fulfillment of many prophecies from Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Micah which speak of the peace- 
ful rule of King Messiah. Cf. “The Blasphemy 
of John of Leiden” in The Complete Writings 
of Menno Simons (Scottdale, 1956), pp. 38 ff. 

82 Ibid., p. 45. 





to be God’s angels who root up the tares. 
Some say that the Lord wants to punish 
Babylon and Christians are to be His in- 
struments, but Christ must return for the 
final Judgment before His enemies are 
castigated.3% 

At first thought it may seem inconsistent 
in Menno’s writings to discover that such 
an uncompromising advocate of passive 
resistance does not shrink from dwelling 
on the torments of the eternally damned. 
Even though men should not lift a finger 
to resist the encroachments of evil it is fully 
within the province of God to mete out an 
unmitigated punishment of the fiercest type 
imaginable. Unless people are born again 
in this life they will be hurled into the bot- 
tomless lake of fire and brimstone in the 
next life.*+ 

We are likely to wonder whether Menno 
and his followers were not unconsciously 
tempted to find a sinful compensation, if 
not secret delight, in the thought that their 
enemies who abuse them now find the 
tables turned in the hereafter as they 
squirm in the miseries of eternal hellfire. 

The climax in Menno’s spiritual conflict 
came with the tragedy at the Old Cloister, 


33 Ibid., pp. 46, 47. 

34 Cf. his vivid description of the horrible 
punishments meted out by God’s vengeance on 
the evil and impenitent, in the Complete Works 
of Menno Simons, pp. 202, 203, 205: “In the 
‘terrible, unbearable judgment’ the persecutors 
of the Anabaptists will be told, ‘Depart from 
Me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels.’ 

“Then shall your laughter be changed into 
weeping, your joy into sorrow, your abundant 
earthly life into everlasting death, your luxury 
into eternal woe, your pride into dust and 
worms, your violence into suffering, your beauty 
into ugliness, and your cruel and unmerciful 
tyranny be rewarded with unquenchable hell- 
fire.” Cf. “Defense to All Theologians,” ibid., 
p. 538. 
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near Bolsward, when some 300 misguided 
zealots imbued with the revolutionary 
fervor of the Muensterites lost their lives. 
“The blood of these people,” he said, “be- 
came such a burden to me that I could not 
endure it nor find rest in my soul.”*° No 
longer could he evade his responsibility of 
helping the erring sheep. Turning to God 
with sighs and tears, pleading for forgive- 
ness and courage, he had his conversion 
experience. 

From this time on he openly attacked 
the evils of Romanism. His complete seces- 
sion from the church followed after about 
nine months. Exactly when he was rebap- 
tized is not clear. During the next year he 
retired from active life to contemplate the 
implications of his decision. Then he ac- 
cepted ordination as an elder in the Ana- 
baptist brotherhood of northern Holland, 
where he labored from 1536 to 1543. His 
writings were not learned treatises but 
simple books which represented sincere 
efforts to meet the immediate needs of the 
common man. The remaining 18 years of 
his life were devoted to building up the 
church in northwest Germany, where per- 
secution was not so severe.*® 

Present-day Mennonites claim to find 
their origin in the movement initiated by 
Conrad Grebel and his colleagues in 
Zurich, Switzerland, in 1525, and they rec- 
ognize Obbe Philips as the earliest organ- 
izer of the Anabaptists in Friesland, but 
they are proud to be named after Menno 
Simons, for they esteem him as “the 
heaven-sent leader who rallied the scattered 





35 Harold Bender, “A Brief Biography of 
Menno Simons” in The Complete Writings of 
Menno Simons, p. 12. 

36 To find the peace he desired, however, he 
was compelled to flee from place to place. From 
1546 to 1561 he was in the territory of Holstein. 
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brethren and gave them the leadership in 
faith and spirit and doctrine which they 
needed.” Scorning “dungeon, fire, and 
sword,” he brought them through their 
great tribulation.** 

Not a systematic theologian of great 
merit, Menno merely projected his vision 
of two fundamental Biblical ideals, a con- 
cept of practical holiness and an emphasis 
on the church as a voluntary association 
kept under constant surveillance by the 
leaders and preserved under discipline by 
rigid application of the ban. Christianity 
related to everyday life meant for him the 
resolute abandonment by Christ's followers 
of all carnal strife and violence, indeed the 
use of force in any manner. For him the 
church was the representative and agent of 
Christ on earth, and as such it must pre- 
serve itself unstained by the contaminating 
and degrading influences of the political 
order. A thoroughgoing separation from 
the sin of the world necessitated a repudia- 
tion of armed conflict. 

In his treatise on “The New Birth” 
Menno Simons indulges in a typical stern 
denunciation of sin and demands a heart- 
felt religion rather than one which becomes 
absorbed in the attraction of external cere- 
monies. Those who have received the Bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit are inwardly puri- 
fied and will accede without qualification 
or compromise to the absolute ethic of 
nonresistance. The life of love does not 
allow for retaliatory acts. The children of 
peace are concerned with eliminating hv- 
man suffering, not with adding to the bru- 
talities of the world. They should be eager 
to give food to the hungry and drink to 
the thirsty. The regenerated people of God 
“have beaten their swords into plowshares 


37 Bender, p. 28. 
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and their spears into pruning hooks and 
know war no more.” *8 


In the “Foundation of Christian Doc- 
trine” Menno warns, “Let everyone be 
careful lest he transgress in the matter of 
the sword, lest he perish with the sword.” *® 
The weapons of Christians are not instru- 
ments for breaking down the walls and 
gates of cities and causing human blood to 
be “shed in torrents like water.” Christian 
reliance should be placed solely on the in- 
ward Baptism with Spirit and fire, which 
alone can overthrow the citadels of Satan. 
Physical force must be repudiated “even if 
we should be torn into a thousand pieces, 
and if as many false witnesses rose up 
against us as there are spears of grass in 
the field and grains of sand upon the sea- 
shore.” The use of iron and metal imple- 
ments of warfare are left in the hands of 
the ungodly, “who, alas, regard human 
blood and swine’s blood about alike.” 
Patience is the best weapon of defense, 
Christ is an impregnable Fortress, the 
Word of God is a sword, and victory is 
assured by “a courageous, firm, unfeigned 
faith in Jesus Christ.” *° 


In commenting on Abraham’s admirable 
faith Menno Simons might be expected to 
be embarrassed by the narrative in which 
the patriarch resorted to armed interven- 
tion and killed four marauding kings in 
order to rescue his nephew Lot. But Abra- 
ham is lauded for his implicit trust in the 
living God and for daring to risk his life. 
“This is an example to all the spiritual 
children of Abraham that they should so 


38 The Complete Works of Menno Simons, 
p. 94. 

39 Ibid., p. 200. 

40 Tbid., p. 198. 
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love their brethren.” In no way does this 
imply, however, that Christians are per- 
mitted to use force even if they found their 
fellow believers in such dire straits as Lot. 
Our ethical imperative is to “suffer pa- 
tiently and not fight and do battle with 
swords and muskets.” The only positive 
action which we can take is to open our 
doors to war refugees and heal the wounds 
of the victims of violence. Here the pat- 
tern is set for the contemporary leadership 
of peace churches in alleviating the suffer- 
ings of war refugees. “We should risk our 
lives for the brethren” even if we know 
in advance that we are endangering our- 
selves.*! Evidently Menno would have 
found it possible to give physical susten- 
ance to someone taking part in an under- 
ground resistance movement to political 
tyranny or to offer aid to escapees from 
East Berlin. 


Some observers may wonder whether 
there is not an inconsistency between the 
peace ethic and the Mennonite insistence 
on the vigorous use of the ban. While re- 
jecting any use of physical force, apparently 
even to prevent the worst crime, the Ana- 
baptists are willing to impose the most 
severe kind of church discipline. This may 
raise the question in some minds whether 
the worst anguish that can be inflicted 
upon a fellow human being is always phys- 
ical pain. What about the mental torture 
accompanying social ostracism? Would 
a whipping or a gun wound be worse than 
to be treated with disdain by the members 
of your own family? # 


41 “True Christian Faith,” ibid., p. 347. 

42 “Admonition on Church Discipline,” ibid., 
p. 412: “Do not have anything to do... with 
people who. . . reject and separate themselves 
from the body of fellowship of Christ, no matter 
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The Anabaptists believed that there were 
significant distinctions to be observed be- 
tween the old and new covenants. The 
original agreement which God decreed in- 
volved a theocracy. In the days of ancient 
Israel the covenant people were justified in 
using force. The body of believers and the 
body politic were identical. The sword of 
Israel, however, was not bequeathed to the 
church of Christ but to worldly govern- 
ments. 


Thus Menno and his Anabaptist fol- 
lowers do not think it is incongruous to 
require unexcepting nonresistance to evil 
on the part of believers while granting 
the state the right to use “police power” 
to preserve law and order. The Mennonites 
are far from being anarchists. In accord 
with Romans 13 they agree that the Chris- 
tian should render honor and obedience to 
the government. But this does not make it 
obligatory that Christians fight in Caesar's 
armies. When faced with induction into 
the armed forces there is a higher law at 
stake. Obedience to God takes precedence 
over compliance with man-made laws. The 
Christian cannot administer justice in the 
state; that is not his calling. The real foun- 
dation for Christian ethics is found in 
Romans 12, where retribution is left in 
God's hands. Let the Christian limit him- 
self to a program of charitable activity; let 
him overcome evil only by doing good. 


whether it be father or mother, sister or brother, 
man or wife, son or daughter. .. .” 

It should be noted that Menno uses a dis- 
tinctly evangelical approach toward the use of 
the ban, emphasizing that it is intended to save 
and not destroy the offender. Late in his life he 
was drawn into a controversy on the subject of 
church discipline which embittered his last years. 
In the heat of polemical debate he felt compelled 
to adopt a more stringent position than he had 
originally held. 


Whoever has the inward peace of Christ 
will banish all thought of violent action. 
Is Menno promoting the most desirable 
form of pacifism? Will adherence to his 
principles be an effective witness that tends 
to curb evil, or will it lead to political 
irresponsibility? What if all Christians re- 
fused to participate in the affairs of gov- 
ernment? Are they not then surrendering 
by default to demonic powers? These are 
some of the ever-recurring criticisms that 
dispute the soundness of this position. Is 
it possible to withdraw from a corrupt 
world in such a way that the “pure Chris- 
tian” is not tainted by it? As thoughtful 
modern pacifists have been compelled to 
admit — nonparticipation in military com- 
bat does not exempt the pacifist Christian 
from all guilt in what is transpiring. 
Menno is eager to be exonerated from 
all charges of complicity with dangerous 
radicals like the Muensterites. Doctrines 
which stir up sedition and polygamy are 
abominations and patent heresies. “We 
hate and reprove (in evangelical fashion, 
that is) those that fight with the sword, 
steal, rob, or in any manner wrong anyone 
on earth... .”*4 His repeated complaint 
is that those who would judge his followers 
as tumultuous are the very ones who give 
unqualified endorsement to the bloody wars 
of their emperors, kings, and princes. Some 
of his antagonists he accuses of courting 
the favor of the powers that be even to 


43 “Brief and Clear Confession,” ibid. 
p. 423. Cf. “Reply to False Accusations,” ibid., 
pp. 548—550: “The office of the magistrate is 
ordained by God, but ‘Love compels us respect- 
fully and humbly to show all high officials .. . 
how they should rightfully execute their office.” 
Authorities are reprimanded for trying to ad- 
judicate that which ‘belongs exclusively to the 
eternal judgment of the Most High God.’” 


44 “Reply to Gellius Faber,” ibid., p. 715. 
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the extent of betraying innocent Anabap- 
tists “who would rather die than willfully 
transgress the Word of the Lord... . By 
so doing you open the doors wide to the 
rapacious rulers to rob such pious souls 
and to the bloodthirsty to murder them.” * 


At least in his verbal assaults on his op- 
ponents Menno Simons was not always 
meek and mild. In an outburst of inflamed 
passion he writes: “Shame yourselves, 
O callous, perverted men. . . .”** The 
magisterial reformers have churches filled 
with: 

The immoral, the impenitent, the sensual, 

the perverts, yes, of the bloodthirsty 

wolves, lions, bears, basilisks, serpents, and 
fiery flying dragons. ... In truth, I know 
not how the Behemoth of hell could rant 
in a more devilish and cruel fashion than 


you or your members who pose as the 
Church of Christ.47 


The disciples of Menno Simons are not 
encouraged to go out of their way to seek 
martyrdom. Where they know that secrecy 
is necessary to preserve their lives they 


45 “Epistle to Micron,” ibid., p. 924. To 
Martin Micron he addresses the lament: ‘‘{I am} 
hated of the world because of this defaming, 
false, bloodthirsty writing and shouting of the 
learned ones, who for the sake of their poor 
bellies teach the broad, easy way with all the 
false prophets. ... But what will help? The 
innocent, defenseless Lamb must be hated and 
murdered in His members,” p. 926. Cf. “Reply 
to False Accusations,” ibid., pp.556, 557: He 
complains that established churches and their 
antecedents have given a Christian sanction to 
plunder, bloodshed, and violence of all kinds. 
They have induced rulers to take up arms against 
one another until they “have shed human blood 
like water, torn the hearts from each other’s 
bodies, and have made countless harlots, rogues, 
widows, and orphans.” He finds their crimes 
depicted in Rev. 17:6 and 18:20. 


46 “The New Birth,” ibid., p. 99. 
47 Ibid., p. 100. 


are not urged to “come out in the open” 
with their teachings. Moses, Jeremiah, 
Elijah, and St.Paul are cited as Biblical 
examples of men who fled from certain 
death at the hands of their enemies. To 
be sure, God rescued some of His saints 
with extraordinary miracles, but these in- 
stances of supernatural intervention can- 
not always be anticipated even by the 
most faithful men. In keeping with the 
spirit of Gelassenheit which characterizes 
this group they will not venture a daring, 
aggressive proclamation of their tenets. 
They are willing to endure suffering if it 
comes their way, but they have a natural 
human eagerness to avoid persecution if 
possible.*§ 


Mennonites always find the classic ex- 
ample for nonresistance in Jesus, who told 
Peter to return his sword to his sheath. 
They are chagrined by the vehemence with 
which he cleansed the temple. Even the 
crucifixion of Jesus sometimes seems to be 
interpreted as the tragic martyrdom of the 
foremost pacifist of all time. We should 
seek to emulate Jesus, who “willingly 
yielded His life.” #9 In what the translator 
considers a corrupt text some allowance 
would seem to be made for the defensive 
use of weapons: 

Touching weapons, the elders are unable 

to consider it impure when a believer 

traveling on the roads, according to the 
conditions of the land, carries an honest 
staff or a rapier on his shoulder, according 
to the custom and the manner of the 
land. But to carry weapons of defense and 
to present them according to the com- 
mand of the magistracy, this the elders 





48 “Reply to False Accusations,” ibid., p. 573. 


49 “Exhortation to a Church in Prussia,” 
ibid., p. 1031. 
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do not consider permissible— unless it 
be in case of soldiers on guard.5° 


The position set forth by Menno Simons 
in rejecting all forms of force and violence 
has been preserved for 400 years and is 
still maintained by those present-day Chris- 
tians who bear his name as well as by other 
so-called “peace churches.” A conference 
of Mennonites held at Emden in East 
Friesland passed the following resolution 
in determining how to treat those members 
who had given offense by taking part in 
drilling for military service: 

If a brother has taken part in this, he 

shall desist from it, confess to sorrow for 

the offense and ask the forgiveness of God 
and the church before he may be recog- 
nized as in peace with the church.*! 


The short Mennonite Confession of 1591, 
called the Concept of Cologne, contains 
the statement: “No vengeance is permitted; 
nay, it is forbidden, not only with outward 
weapons but also to give railing for rail- 
ing.” °* With slight exceptions these prin- 
ciples were firmly upheld by all Mennonites 
who survived persecution during the 17th 
and 18th centuries. In the 19th century, 
however, the refusal to bear arms was 
modified among European Mennonites 
everywhere except in Russia. In America 
the immigrant groups from the “peace 
churches” succeeded, for the most part, in 
not deviating from their original ideal. 
Both world wars resulted in defections 
among the members, and those who re- 
mained unmoved by the call to arms were 


50 Article VIII, “The Wismar Articles of 
1554,” ibid., p. 1042. 

51 Quoted by John Horsch in “A Historical 
Survey of the Position of the Mennonite Church 
on Nonresistance,” in Mennonite Quarterly Re- 
view, I (July 1927), p. 19. 

52 Tbid., p. 20. 


harassed and subjected to abuse of all 
kinds. Meanwhile Mennonite theologians 
continue to argue in defense of their his- 
torical position.** 

The Church of the Brethren, the Quak- 
ers, and pacifist-minded Christians within 
all the major denominations stand in the 
tradition of Menno Simons in their renun- 
ciation of armed intervention as a legiti- 
mate Christian approach to the security and 
welfare of nations. This absolute ethic of 
nonresistance has taken on new cogency 
with the threat of a nuclear holocaust. 
Pacifism once again appeals to many as 
a valid Christian alternative to mutual 
obliteration, in which resistance and mas- 
sive retaliation may seem utterly gruesome 
and futile. 


III. MARTIN LUTHER, THEOLOGICAL 
GIANT OR FORERUNNER OF NAZISM? 


Martin Luther, who outlived Thomas 
Muentzer by 21 years and passed away 
15 years before Menno Simons, was, despite 
his break with Rome, an advocate of grad- 
ual and peaceful change. Conservative in 
his theological reformation, he was even 
more cautious in his attitude toward the 
political realm. Living in semifeudal Ger- 
many he accepted the established order 
as ordained by God and was reluctant to 
advocate any drastic innovations. 

As an avid reader of Augustine, Luther 
was impressed by his elaboration of Am- 
brose’s theory of a zustum bellum. Defense 
against barbarians and brigands sounded 
like a commendable Christian undertaking. 
In Luther’s day the infidel Turks were men- 


acing the Christian civilization of western 


53 One of the standard works used in Men- 
nonite colleges and seminaries today is Guy 
Hershberger’s War, Peace, and Nonresistance 
(Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1955). 
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Europe. Force and violence were unavoid- 
able in a sinful world where external in- 
vasion had to be repelled and internal 
insurrection suppressed. Unlike either 
Thomas Muentzer or Menno Simons Lu- 
ther did not deviate from the traditional 
concept of a just war. Throughout his 
career he consistently held that it is per- 
missible for a Christian to bear arms if 
the cause for which he fights is righteous 
before God. Luther was as much opposed 
to Muentzer’s fanaticism, which would 
wield the sword to expedite the advent of 
God’s kingdom on earth, as he was to 
Anabaptist nonresistance, which would 
stand by and permit the enemy to plunder 
and kill without reprisals. 

When Luther was asked to tender advice 
on a new city constitution for Erfurt he 
made three distinctions. First of all, there 
are certain aspects of political life in which 
Christians have a right and a responsibility 
to make definite demands. If these are not 
met satisfactorily Christians are in good 
conscience obligated to resist. There is 
a second sphere within which Christians 
may make recommendations according to 
what they deem desirable, but they do not 
insist on compliance with these requests. 
Thirdly, there is a neutral area in which 
one course of action cannot be advocated 
as indubitably preferable to another. These 
issues may be safely relegated to lawyers 
and princes to be decided by sound 
reason.°4 

Unlike many of his latter-day “descend- 
ants” who have assumed his name, Luther 
did not draw a rigid line of separation 
between church and state. Secular authority 


54 H. H. Kramm, “Luther’s Teaching on 
Christian Responsibility in Politics and Public 
Life,” Lutheran Quarterly, III (1951), 308, 309. 
309. 
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is one of the natural divinely instituted 
orders. It stands under the judgment of 
God no less than does the ecclesiastical 
realm.>° Luther never said that the church 
should have no interest in political matters. 
On the contrary, the Christian must be free 
to resist breaches of the Decalog as they 
occur in the social structures around him. 
In his books, letters, and sermons Luther 
frequently dealt with public morals. Every- 
thing from drinking to foreign policy, and 
including riots, welfare of the poor, bank- 
ing, rents, and imports, came under his 
surveillance and elicited opinions from his 
pen. Economic practices which he regarded 
as unchristian, such as usury and various 
forms of exploitation, he opposed. 

Luther was conservative in his outlook 
on government because of his great appre- 
ciation for stability and good order. Almost 
any kind of oppression, it seemed to him, 
was preferable to outright anarchy and 
civi' war. Nothing did he dread more 
than revolution and internal strife, which 
helps to explain why he was so alarmed 
by the peasant uprising. An imperfect 
state was always better than no state at all. 

Unlike Muentzer Luther was a realist 
who had a much more profound under- 
standing of the evil propensities inherent 
in all humanity, whether they be princes, 
burghers, or peasants. He had no illusions 
about the perfectibility of man under any 
kind of temporal rule. Yet he was not 
a gloomy pessimist. With a deep eschato- 
logical consciousness he was convinced (as 
was Muentzer) that the end of the world 
was imminent.* But his low estimate of 


55 George W. Forell, Faith Active in Love: 
An Investigation of the Principles Underlying 
Luther’s Social Ethics (New York: The Amer- 
ican Press, 1954), pp. 120—141. 


56 Ibid., pp. 156—185. 
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the potential goodness of human institu- 
tions did not drive him into the fatal error 
of the Schwaermer who wanted to renounce 
them and become God's instruments for 
eradicating them. Even if the state cannot 
bring paradise on earth, it can prevent 
earth from becoming hell. And as long 
as this present world stands it will be the 
Christian’s responsibility (in contradistinc- 
tion to Menno Simons) to assist the 
prevailing regimes in maintaining the best 
possible ordering of society by discharging 
their civic obligations; by performing their 
God-given duties in the station where they 
find themselves, as parent, ruler, preacher, 
or servant. Until or unless the government 
demands something clearly contrary to the 
will of God it is to be obeyed. 

The weakness in Luther’s presentation 
is that he seems to provide no guidance 
for the Christian who is tyrannized by 
a secular authority which is no longer per- 
forming the functions delegated to govern- 
ments by God. When temporal rulers pass 
laws or issue edicts which are in conflict 
with our duty to God the Christian must 
refuse to obey. Even then, Luther warns, 
we are not to make matters worse by com- 
mitting sabotage, murdering tyrants, or 
staging revolutions. What if the corruption 
and abuse of political power become intol- 
erable and only drastic, violent intervention 
would appear able to remedy the situation? 
Disciples and interpreters of Luther can 
only conjecture as to what he might say 
and do. Some indicate that his response 
would be passivity and nonresistance — 
leave it in the hands of God and pray for 
an alleviation of the distress. Others, like 
Bishop Berggrav of Norway, would retort: 

It is a positively frightful misrepresenta- 

tion of Lutheran doctrine to assert that 

“wild conquerors” or “despotic revolution- 
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ists’ should come into the possession of 
power. It is high time that such views be 
plainly labeled as heretical. . . . When 
a government becomes lawless and acts 
with arbitrary despotism, the result is 
a demonic condition, that is to say, the 
government is godless. To obey such a sa- 
tanic government would be nothing short 
of sinful... 57 


The disagreement between Luther and 
Menno Simons becomes abundantly clear 
when we examine his oft-quoted treatise 
Whether Soldiers Too Can be Saved. Unlike 
Menno the Wittenberg Reformer does not 
disparage the occupation of the soldier as 
such. To bear arms can be a God-approved 
calling if the person is godly and performs 
his duties in the right way. Like any other 
calling it can be abused if it is held by 
a non-Christian.°* Even slaying and rob- 
bing, however, can be a work of love. 
Just as a physician has to cut off a diseased 
limb in order to save the body, so the 
soldier may be compelled to punish the 
wicked in order to restore peace for law- 
abiding citizens. If all people were devoted 
to the preservation of peace, war would 
be the worst plague conceivable on earth, 
but what are Christians to do if others 
begin to steal, outrage women, and commit 
murder? 


Biblical narratives are related to justify 
war. Many of the stories in the Old Testa- 
ment, such as the warrior David repelling 


57 Quoted from an address delivered before 
the Lutheran World Federation Assembly in 
1952, Proceedings, pp. 76—85. 

58 Works of Martin Luther, Philadelphia 
ed., 34 ff. {It can be a Christian work of 
grim and unpleasant necessity to abide by mili- 
tary law and serve as a soldier who slays or 
harms others.} [Of course} “if the person en- 
gaged in it is wrong and bad” [it is bound to be 
sinful}. 
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the Philistines, illustrate divine approval 
of war under certain circumstances. When 
John the Baptist called upon the soldiers 
to repent, he did not compel them to aban- 
don their profession. When Christ was on 
trial before Pilate He mentioned that if 
He were exerting temporal power His serv- 
ants could rightfully fight for His release.°® 


According to Luther, there are lawless 
men who must be restrained by force “like 
wild horses and dogs, and where this does 
not help they must be put to death by the 
worldly sword.” ®° In keeping with Saint 
Peter's admonition we are obligated to 
submit to the ordinances of kings and 
princes.*! Even if the government perpe- 
trates an injustice, “as the king of Babylon 
did to the people of Israel, yet God would 
have it obeyed, without treachery and de- 
ception.” The commandment “Thou shalt 
honor thy father and mother” by analogy 
can be extended to all authorities that 
God places over us, including ecclesiastical 
and secular powers. Luther could not imag- 
ine a Christian evading all authority; and 
as a result of his bitter experiences with 
the papal regime, he was convinced that 
spiritual power was more subject to abuse 
and corruption than temporal power. Sec- 
ular authority cannot rob people of their 
faith; therefore it need not be resisted even 
when it does wrong. But spiritual authority 
must be vigorously opposed when it con- 
tradicts God’s Word and misleads people 
into false doctrine.®* Under Luther's dom- 





59 Ibid., pp. 36, 37. 

60 Treatise on Good Works, I, 200. 

61 1 Peter 2:13, 14: “Be subject for the 
Lord’s sake to every human institution, whether 
it be to the emperor as supreme or to governors 
as sent by him to punish those who do wrong 
and to praise those who do right.” 

62 Treatise on Good Works, p.263: “We 
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ination his Reformation carefully abided 
by this distinction. 


Yet the German Reformer does not 
hesitate to give counsel to the princes and 
admonish them. The same general rule 
which he has laid down for their subjects 
also applies to them. They should be more 
willing to endure evil than turn to violence 
even if it means loss of temporal advantage 
and property. War should be only a last 
resort after every possible means of arbitra- 
tion has failed. Caesar Augustus, Luther 
agrees, spoke prudently when he said: 
“War is like fishing with a golden net; 
the loss risked is always greater than the 
catch can be.” A prince who rules accord- 
ing to his own mad will is like a driver 
who will lead everyone into a smashup.** 


Contrary to the opinion of some of his 
detractors Luther never conceded unlimited 
authority to the princes and never de- 
manded blind and unquestioning obedience 
from the common people. When a ruler 
is in the wrong, Luther clearly asserts, civic 
disobedience is the Christian duty. We 
cannot violate our conscience and offend 
God by upholding a sinful decree. The 
crucial and difficult question to be decided, 
however, is how does a person know 
whether the government’s action is right 
or wrong? “I answer, As long as they can- 
not know, nor find out by any possible 


should remember that the power of the govern- 
ment, ‘whether it do right or wrong,’ cannot 
harm the soul, but only the body and property; 
unless indeed it should try openly to compel us 
to do wrong against God or men, as in former 
days when the magistrates were not yet Chris- 
tians.... For to suffer wrong destroys no one’s 
soul....” P. 264: “{Christians should not endure 
it and keep silent if spiritual power so much as} 
departs a hair’s breadth from its own duty.” 


63 Ibid., p. 265. 
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means, they may obey without peril to 
their souls.” © 


Luther severely criticized the Council of 
Nicaea because of its opposition to war. 
The decree forbidding Christians to per- 
form military service on pain of seven 
years’ penance proved to him the fallibility 
of church councils: 

If a king or prince has to fight and defend 

himself in a just war, he has to take what 

soldiers he can get. But if these volunteers 
are condemned, what will become of em- 
perors, kings and princes, now that there 
are no soldiers to be had except volun- 
teers? Tell me, are the lords to fight 
singlehanded or weave strawmen to oppose 
their enemies? 6 


When the Holy League of Nurenberg 
appeared to threaten the Lutherans with 
war, Luther was of the cautiously conceived 
judgment that the Protestants could right- 
fully resist this alliance of princes. How- 
ever, he warned the Smalcaldic League 
against waging a preventive war, which 
would make them morally culpable. They 
must await some overt act of aggression by 
the Roman Catholic princes before striking 
back. After consulting with the jurists of 
Wittenberg, and being assured that they 
were on safe ground according to the laws 
of the empire, Luther and his fellow theo- 
logians, Jonas, Bugenhagen, Amsdorf, and 
Melanchthon, agreed that a war of self-de- 
fense was permissible.*° 


Luther did not object to a war of defense 


64 “Secular Authority: To What Extent 
It Should Be Obeyed,” Works of Martin Luther, 
Philadelphia ed., III, 270. 

65 “On the Councils and the Church,” op. 
cit., V, 156—158. 

66 H. Richard Klann, “Luther on War 
and Revolution,’ CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL 
MONTHLY (May 1954), 353—366. 
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against the Turks, but it should not be 
undertaken as a Christian crusade under 
the direction of the papacy. Christians 
should fight “in humility and obedience to 
God’s command”, with their minds cen- 
tered on protecting people rather than 
seeking honor or booty.®* One of Luther's 
chief criticisms of the Koran was that it 
sanctions the use of the sword to spread 
its tenets.®* 


Luther refuses to permit the temporal 
powers to intrude in the spiritual domain 
with the exercise of force. Those who have 
fallen under the ban are not to be coerced 
with weapons of war. To wield the sword 
is the right of the emperor, kings, and 
princes. The spiritual estate is forbidden 
to employ it.® 

Occasionally Luther inculcates the virtue 
of cross-bearing in a way which would ap- 
peal to Menno Simons, while it would 
most assuredly arouse the ire of Thomas 
Muentzer. Even if the ban is unjustly 
imposed it should be endured. Christ 
teaches us “to love chastisement, pain, and 
even death, and not to fear them.” People 
should be reminded that the power of the 
ban, if wrongly used, cannot harm them, 
but must always be beneficial to the soul. 
If the burden becomes too heavy, “then 
try to escape from it with meekness, not 
with revenge and retaliation by word or 
deed.” Whether pious or wicked rulers 
use the rod of chastisement, God will give 
it a salutary effect. We should not be 
incited to rebellion against authority be- 
cause it is abused by some. We should 


67 “On War Against the Turk,” op. cit., V, 
110. 

68 Ibid., pp. 96 ff. 

69 “Treatise Concerning the Ban,” op. cit., 
Vol. II, p. 38. 
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yield to God’s will “and leave the mighty 
to His sword and judgment.” As we hum- 
bly acquiesce in an illness God sends us, 
so we must submit to an evil government.”° 


In any critical appraisal of Luther’s atti- 
tude toward the use of force and violence 
we may be inclined to wonder whether he 
was not unconsciously tempted to write 
so much in favor of temporal government, 
and to endorse its use of war, because 
he felt the urgent need to protect the gains 
which had been registered by his reforma- 
tory efforts. By providing a rationale for 
the political status quo he was helping to 
silence his papal foes who would have 
jumped at an opportunity to discredit him 
as a dangerous and seditious agitator. 
Could Luther have afforded to alienate the 
power structure of his time? If he had 
advocated pacifism, he could not have used 
the protection of the princes, he might 
have been eliminated from the scene along 
with Muentzer and the Anabaptists, and 
the entire Reformation might have been 
forcibly suppressed.*! What is most un- 
fortunate is the way succeeding generations 
of Lutherans have pounced upon. state- 
ments (often out of context) which were 
addressed to the particular situation Luther 
found himself in and have made them 
normative for all conditions and all places. 


Another criticism which may possibly 


70 Ibid., pp. 45—50. Cf. p.51: “The world 
is far too wicked to be worthy of good and pious 
lords, it must have princes who go to war, levy 
taxes, and shed blood, and it must have spiritual 
tyrants who impoverish and burden it with bulls 
and letters and laws. . . . To resist them is 


nothing else than to resist God’s chastisement.” 

71 “That Soldiers Too Can Be Saved,” op. 
cit., p. 38 “{If we admitted that war was wrong} 
we should have to give way on all other points 
and admit that the use of the sword is entirely 
wrong.” 





be leveled against Luther is that his sanc- 
tion of a just war was an oversimplified 
solution for his own day, and it is even 
less relevant to recent modern wars or 
future atomic warfare. He presses his point 
in this way: 
For what is just war except the punish- 
ment of evildoers and the maintenance of 
peace? ... In a just war one punishes at 
one time a whole great crowd of evildoers 
who are doing harm in proportion to the 
size of the crowd.7? 


If one criminal can be punished by execu- 
tion, so the argument runs, an aggregation 
of evildoers can be killed in warfare. But 
who represents the righteous side of a war 
evoked by a complexity of causes and 
wreaking havoc for all the participants? 
Were the victims of the atomic bomb really 
receiving their proper punishment in a just 
war? 

Luther was averse to the use of con- 
spiracies and plots to undermine a rival 
regime. It strains our imagination to see 
him encouraging a plot against Hitler’s 
life or offering support for De Gaulle’s 
French resistance movement. Conversely, 
it is a foul calumny to denominate him as 
the “forerunner of Nazism.” *? His vitriolic 
attacks on the Jews which provided verbal 
ammunition for German anti-Semites are 
inexcusable tirades and uninhibited out- 
bursts of anger, but they must be examined 
in the light of his personal experiences, the 
theological polemic in which they are im- 
bedded, and the total attitude of his entire 
lifetime toward the Jews, which included 


72 Ibid. 

73 Peter F. Weiner, Martin Luther: Hitler's 
Spiritual Ancestor. Weiner’s denunciation of 
Luther is upheld by Liam Brophy in “Luther, 
Hitler, and Chaos,” Hibernia (Dublin: March 
1946). 
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remarkable pleas for tolerance and sincere 
prayers for their conversion."* 


Luther wisely resisted the temptation to 
degrade the Gospel into a handbook of 
social politics. His insight excelled that 
of both Thomas Muentzer and Menno 
Simons in perceiving that no social struc- 
ture or church constitution as such is un- 
qualifiedly Christian and prescribed by the 
Bible. For this reason too he had to oppose 
the Schwaermerei of Muentzer. As long as 
the peasants presented their grievances in 
a peaceful petition he could sympathize 
with their plight and remonstrate with the 
princes. As soon as they resorted to war 
and crime, burned whole cities, and tor- 
tured innocent citizens to death, he felt 
that it was the duty of the established pow- 
ers to restore law and order, and to do it 
by every means possible, although it was 
unavoidably cruel and severe. 


Luther's attitude toward the use of force 
in combating heresy is a complicated is- 
sue which cannot be adequately summa- 
rized in a few sentences. At times, espe- 
cially during his earlier life, he maintained 
that the peaceful persuasion of the Gospel 
is all that can be used. Except in the case 
of criminals and anarchists who may be 
prosecuted under state laws, he would not 
use physical punishment to eradicate false 
doctrine. “To burn heretics is against the 
will of the Holy Spirit.” People who hold 
erroneous opinions and lead ungodly lives 
may be excommunicated from the church, 
but this expulsion should not be accom- 
panied by any civil disadvantage. Those 
who have been excommunicated may be 


74 Ralph Luther Moellering, “Luther’s Atti- 
tude Toward the Jews,” CONCORDIA THEOLOG- 
ICAL MONTHLY (December 1948; January and 
March, 1949). 
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allowed to hear sermons so they can be 
reconverted, but they should be excluded 
from the Lord’s Table.’® 


eee 


One of the gigantic “ifs” of history 
might be a conjecture as to what would 
have happened if Martin Luther had be- 
come acquainted with the peaceful Ana- 
baptists by personal association instead of 
mistakenly categorizing them by rumor 
and reputation among the fanatics like 
Thomas Muentzer and the leaders of the 
Muenster debacle. That he would have 
disapproved of their sacramental views can 
be assumed without fear of contradiction, 
but that he would have clamored for their 
execution, if he had fully understood their 
position, is doubtful, to say the least. 


Luther's outlook on the use of force and 
violence is a third alternative, clearly dis- 
tinguishable from that of Thomas Muent- 
zer and Menno Simons. It would be hard 
to exaggerate the tremendous influence it 
has had in forming the convictions of 
countless Christians on this crucial ethical 
issue. Broadly speaking, though there are 
points of disagreement and deviation, his 
stand is comparable to that of Calvin and 
most Anglican divines. Thus, if we are 
reducing Christian attitudes toward war 
and pacifism to three major divisions, the 
one represented by Luther has always com- 
manded the majority opinion in Christen- 
dom. Most consistently, and even more 
rigorously than the Reformers ever in- 
tended, it has been adopted and codified 
by theologians of the Lutheran communion. 
Typical is a tract entitled War and Chris- 
tianity and written by Theodore Graebner. 


After quoting the pertinent paragraphs 


75 Luther is not as lax in church discipline 
as men like Menno Simons were induced to be- 
lieve. Cf. Kramm, pp. 312, 313. 
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from the Lutheran Confessions, he defends 
the distinction between a just and an unjust 
war and insists that Lutherans should ren- 
der loyal and patriotic service in accord 
with Romans 13.76 This is the underlying 
attitude which, though it is being ques- 
tioned in some quarters, still predominates 
among Lutherans, Episcopalians, and Pres- 
byterians, and is held by numerous other 
Christians in the United States and 
throughout the world. 


Berkeley, Calif. 
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THE MIRROR METAPHOR IN 1 Cor. 13:12 
AND 2 Cor. 3:18 


The mirror metaphor in 1 Cor. 13:12 
and 2 Cor. 3:18 is the subject of intensive 
investigation in a definitive monograph by 
Norbert Hugedé, La métaphore du miroir 
dans les Epitres de Saint Paul aux Corin- 
thiens (Neuchatel and Paris: Delachaux et 
Niestle, 1957. 206 pages. Paper, Sw. Fr. 
12.00.) Hugedé is particularly concerned 
with the meaning of 1 Cor. 13:12 and 
approaches the problem through a study of 
the word zxatonteitw in 2 Cor. 3:18. He 
concludes that the apostle expresses, in the 
latter passage, an act of contemplation rather 
than self-reflection. This methodological pro- 
cedure paves the way for an extensive inquiry 
into the sources from which Paul derived 
his metaphor (pp.37—95) and enables the 
author to root his conclusions strongly in an 
historical context. 

Gerhard Kittel (Theologisches Wérter- 
buch zum neuen Testament, 1, 177—179, 
s.v. aiviywa), following Harnack, finds the 
apostle’s source in the Hebrew text of Num. 
12:8 and attempts to show that Paul inter- 
preted the unvocalized 81D as ANN 
(mirror), instead of MN VW (appearance), 
which the LXX read and rendered év eideu. 
This explanation does indeed appear to ac- 
count for one of the apostle’s sources, says 
Hugedé, but the difficulty is that Num. 12:8 
contrasts the superior vision Moses enjoys 
with the partial vision of the prophets, 
whereas 1 Cor. 13:12 posits the relative 
inadequacy of visions via mirrors. Some 
solution must be found which will account 
for the apparent allusion to Num. 12:8 as 
well as the altered form in which the Old 
Testament passage is employed. Reitzenstein 
made the attempt by proposing the hypoth- 
esis of an additional source, namely, one 


coming out of Paul’s Hellenistic environ- 
ment, where self-contemplation in mirrors 
was thought to lead to the acquisition of the 
divine spirit. The texts alleged to support 
this view fail, however, to endure Hugedé’s 
searching scrutiny. The theory of Achelis 
that the text in 1 Cor. 13:12 suggests asso- 
ciations with catoptromancy, or divination 
with mirrors, usually effected with the help 
of children, is likewise rejected on two 
counts. First, the apostle specifically dis- 
claims a child’s knowledge, and second, the 
thought is otherwise wholly foreign to the 
apostle. 


The rejection of these other theories leads 
Hugedé to examine the role played by mir- 
rors in Greek and Hellenistic literature. He 
is impressed, first of all, by the pride of 
antiquity in its mirrors. It is a hazardous 
modernization of the text to assert, without 
support from the context, that St. Paul feels 
that the mirrors of his time reflect a fuzzy 
image. This thought (expressed in a good 
many Bible dictionaries, commentaries, and 
translations) never occurred to the ancients. 
They thought their mirrors reflected a very 
good image indeed (pp.97—100). Sec- 
ondly, Hellenistic literature makes frequent 
reference to the use of the mirror for moral 
self-reflection (pp. 101—114). Finally, the 
mirror is found useful in the reflection of 
objects other than one’s own person (pp. 115 
to 136). Thus it is a popular Stoic thought 
that God is observable through His works. 
It is precisely here, in the imagery of the 
Stoic diatribe, concludes Hugedé, that we 
are to find the additional source for Paul's 
use of the mirror metaphor. However, the 
imagery is purely formal. Paul’s thought 
remains Jewish. Man does not, as in Greek 
thought, contemplate God’s image in order 
to rise to perfection. The perfect aeon comes 
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only in the eschaton. It is this eschatological 
accent which mark’s Paul’s expression as 
peculiarly Jewish despite its Hellenistic dress. 

The contrast Paul makes, then, is between 
the object itself and the sight of a reflection 
of it. A qualitative judgment on the reflect- 
ing agent or device is not to be inferred. 
This conclusion is reinforced by a detailed 
study of the word aivyya in 1 Cor. 13:12 
(pp. 139—150). Its etymological history 
points to the basic meaning “illustration, ex- 
ample, symbol.” Thus Sextus Empiricus char- 
acterizes a fable of Aesop’s as an Aiowzevov 
aivryua, and Athenaeus (452a) tells how 
one Hippodamus communicated with a her- 
ald from within a beleagured city, 5ni@v 
év aivyya, i.e. making clear his state: of 
affairs by appropriate signs. The inadequacy 
of the vision in 1 Cor. 13:12, then, is not 
due to any haziness in the reflecting medium. 
The imperfection consists rather in this, that 
we now see the eternal splendors indirectly. 
But what we do see now through the eye 
of faith we see quite clearly, for the thought 
of unclear spiritual vision is foreign to the 
apostle’s thought, observes Hugedé. The 
apostle knows in whom he has believed! 

Hugedé might have made an even stronger 
case by following up a clue he himself un- 
covered in his citation of 2 Cor. 5:6,7 
(p.162) but failed to exploit. We walk 
by faith, not by what we see. Here eldoc 
refers to outward form. It is the word used 
in the LXX for ANW (Num. 12:8). Moses 
hears God speak év eidet, not év aiviywat, 
The opposite of walking by faith is having 
an eldoc, or a sight of the real object. The 
opposite of having a firsthand look is to 
see a reflection of it, i.e., to observe it év 
aiviypati, indirectly. 

This sketch cannot begin to do justice to 
this masterpiece of painstaking philological 
study. In addition to the bibliographical 
notes on a score of subjects (we missed, 
however, Hans Windisch’s commentary on 
2 Corinthians in the Meyer series [9th ed., 


Gottingen, 1924}, which cites some of the 
extracanonical passages on which Hugedé 
builds much of his case), including much 
of the intertestamental literature as it relates 
to the New Testament, the student will ap- 
preciate the four plates included in the vol- 
ume illustrating the use to which mirrors 
were put in antiquity. 

Indexes to the passages cited, both profane 
and sacred, and a list of Greek terms ter- 
minate a work in which the author comes 
as close to an “assured result” as is possible 
in this type of research. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


THE AUTHORITY OF SCRIPTURE 


This is the title of one of the most sig- 
nificant books to be written lately on the 
subject of the Word*, not because of the 
author’s originality — for he makes no pre- 
tense of offering anything brand-new on the 
vast subject — but because he gives a brief, 
clear synthesis of what has been and is being 
taught on this matter by many prominent 
theologians. The author’s own views are ap- 
parent throughout the book, but are summed 
up in the last chapter. He is sympathetic 
toward Barth and Brunner, but draws also 
from the ideas of Richardson, Hebert, H. H. 
Rowley, Visscher, and others. 

In the first chapter Reid presents the 
problem. Biblical authority seems to be 
threatened by higher criticism and the theory 
of evolution, and if the difficulties of the 
problem have been lessened of late, they 
have by no means been resolved. Modern 
Christians are still perplexed concerning the 
nature and extent of Biblical authority. Reid 
explains why modern criticism, in pointing 
to errors and discrepancies in Scripture, 
tends to overthrow Scripture’s authority alto- 
gether by suggesting that in post-Reformation 
times a “certain literal rigidity” toward Scrip- 


* The Authority of Scripture. By J. K. S. 
Reid. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 
286 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 
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ture developed which was absent at an earlier 
period. This he says in contrast to Cadoux 
and Gore (and we could list many more), 
who maintained that the verbal inspiration 
and inerrancy of Scripture was generally held 
until the time of modern higher criticism. 


Such a supposition seems to fetter Reid 
somewhat in the chapters in which he dis- 
cusses the doctrine of inspiration as taught 
by Calvin, Luther, and later orthodoxy. He 
contends that Calvin, even with his “scribe,” 
“secretary,” “mouth of God,” terminology, 
still recognized the willing and conscious 
activity of the human authors in writing 
Scripture and hence Calvin must be excul- 
pated from the charge of “verbal literalism.” 
“Literalism” unfortunately does not desig- 
nate anything definite and therefore becomes 
a loaded term suggesting to some a method 
of interpretation incapable of discerning 
basic linguistic figures, such as metaphor, 
synecdoche, hyperbole, etc. This “verbal lit- 
eralism” the author equates with verbal in- 
spiration. By verbal inspiration he seems to 
mean sometimes a doctrine approximating 
the teaching of Rohnert, Walther, Pieper, 
and Hoenecke, sometimes a mechanical car- 
icature of that doctrine. At any rate, he 
suggests that a doctrine of Scriptural in- 
fallibility involves one in a hopeless obscur- 
antism and is tantamount to an incarnation 
of the Holy Spirit. Reid drives a wedge 
between the doctrine of Luther and Calvin 
on Scripture and that of Lutheran and Re- 
formed orthodoxy. Luther and Calvin, he 
avers, although they held that Scripture was 
God’s Word, still recognized errors in Scrip- 
ture and dealt with the difficulty frankly; 
later orthodoxy simply refused to admit the 
possibility of error. Moreover, orthodoxy, 
unlike Luther, did not see the Christocen- 
tricity in Scripture and thought of it merely 
as a textbook on doctrine. The latter dis- 
tinction is untrue, the former oversimplified. 
The fact is that Luther did believe in the in- 
errancy of Scripture, as has been conclusively 
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shown by Dr. Reu in his Luther and the 
Scriptures. Any other assessment of Luther's 
position makes the man and his doctrine 
an almost incredible anachronism. If verbal 
inerrancy and a sound, natural interpretation 
of Scripture seem incompatible to Reid, they 
did not seem so to Luther or to a Gerhard 
or a Calov, as may be abundantly shown 
from their exegetical works. 


Reid has made the mistake of following 
Brunner too closely in his judgments. Brun- 
ner is one of the most outspoken opponents 
of orthodoxy today (also the orthodoxy which 
marks our church body), an opponent who 
has apparently never made a serious attempt 
to understand either the theology or the 
spirit of orthodoxy. For instance, Reid tells 
us that the idea of revelation as an action 
in which God communicates Himself is for- 
eign to the theology of orthodoxy and imme- 
diately cites Brunner, who speaks of the 
“fatal equation of revelation with the in- 
spiration of Scriptures.” But who ever made 
this “fatal equation”? A refutation to such 
a charge is found in Calov’s very definition 
of revelation as “an external act of God 
whereby He discloses Himself {sese patefecit} 
to humans through His Word and makes 
known His salvation” (Systema, I, 170). 
Calov, Gerhard, and the other orthodox Lu- 
therans insist that God is always the subject 
of revelation, not doctrine. 


Reid’s view of Scripture seems close to 
that of neo-orthodoxy. To him revelation 
is an event and does not consist of proposi- 
tions. Whether God speaking through a 
prophet or through Scripture is considered 
as an event and thus revelation or merely 
as propositions is not made quite clear. It 
seems that at times this would be revelation, 
at times mere proposition, inasmuch as the 
author holds to Barth’s dialectics that the 
Bible becomes the Word of God in an event. 
At any rate, the written and preached Word 
sometimes conveys God, sometimes not; it 
depends upon God’s permission. 
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BRIEF STUDIES 


Scripture is not identified as the Word 
of God or even as one form or species of 
the Word of God. What, then, is the Word 
of God? Apparently it is God speaking, or 
God communicating Himself. But this is 
a tautology, and in answering the question 
we must still content ourselves with some 
sort of mysticism or subjectivism, or we 
must return to the old doctrine, viz., that 
the Word of God which communicates God 
is actually drawn from the written Word of 
the prophets and apostles. 

The last chapter of the book deals specif- 
ically with the nature and extent of Scrip- 
ture’s authority. Here the author correctly 
emphasizes that the subject matter of Scrip- 
ture is Christ and that there is a Christolog- 
ical unity of Old and New Testaments. He 
then says, “The authority of the Bible re- 
poses in the fact that, in statements some 
right and some wrong, and in practical ap- 
plication some of which is disputable and 
some even more dubious, a unified witness 
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is borne to Him who is at the center of 
the Gospel.” Here he is not speaking of 
any sort of canonical authority but only of 
a causative authority which resides also in 
a preached Word. Thus the only advantage 
which Scripture has is that it is the first 
witness of God’s revelation and is to that 
degree authentic. However, no infallible au- 
thority can be attached to Scripture as such. 
It is clear what this will do to the principle 
of sola Scriptura. 

Prof. George Stoeckhardt once wrote a 
series of articles entitled “Was sagt die 
Schrift von sich selbst?” This is the question 
which our author avoids in his book. But 
are we allowed to pass over this question? 
We who would be disciples of Christ and 
who desire to follow Him also in His 
attitude toward Scripture must face this 
question seriously and accept the answer we 
find. For the question of Scripture’s author- 
ity begins and ends here. 

ROBERT PREUS 
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Outlines on the S synodical Conference Gospels, Second Series 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JOHN 5:30-39 


(Whether or not verse 32 refers to the Holy 
Ghost {John 15:16] or to the Father taken up 
in v.37, or to John the Baptist, I shall leave 
to the preacher using this text. Neither view 
can detract from this grand array of witnesses. ) 


When in Col. 3:11 Paul writes, “Christ is 
All and in all,’ he states in a word that the 
whole structure of religious dogma is utterly 
meaningless unless it all centers in, and 
reaches out from, a right knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. It clearly implies that our whole spir- 
itual life can only reach its health, strength, 
and stamina in the measure that our faith 
embraces Jesus Christ for all that He is and 
claims to be. 

Find, then, a real source of strength in our 
text, for therein 


Jesus Sustains His High Claim 
by Adducing Four Witnesses 


I. Jesus Himself claims to be the Christ, the 
world’s Savior (v.30) 


There is no mistaking this, that in v. 30 
Jesus is referring to His high claim of being 
the world’s Savior, sent by His Father. Al- 
though we must look to other clear state- 
ments of Jesus, such as Matt.18:11; John 
8:12; 14:6; 10:10; etc., where He pointedly 
makes this claim, it is in the performance of 
that great redeeming work, substituting for 
us, that He has so completely subjected Him- 
self that He claims to seek “not Mine own 
will, but the will of the Father which hath 
sent Me.” 

Such deep dedication to His saving work 
should evoke our implicit faith and trust in 
Him. 


However, knowing that one’s own witness, 
uncorroborated by others, would be ruled 
out of court, Jesus is quite ready to set His 
own witness aside. Calling on others (v.31) 
He points out that 


Il. John the Baptist substantiated His claim 
(vv. 33-35) 

John was the divinely appointed fore. 
runner of the Messiah, and the Jews regarded 
him as “‘a shining light,” a man of God. Since 
this John pointed Jesus out on several occa- 
sions as “the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world” (John 1:29), should 
not that be convincing enough for anyone to 
accept Jesus for all that He claimed to be? 

But should anyone hesitate to accept the 
witness of a man, Jesus did not need John’s 
testimony (v.34). He had a greater witness 
than the Baptist (v.36), and points out that 


Ill. His own works proved His claim (v.36) 


Let no one underrate the powerful wit- 
ness of the works and miracles of Jesus. Far 
too many regard them, with silent incredulity, 
as things they have not seen and therefore 
cannot be expected to accept. Others would 
even strike them out of the Bible as weak 
stories, which, like burdensome lumber, 
should be cast overboard to lighten the ship. 
Let such people take our Lord’s last miracle, 
His own resurrection, and disprove it if they 
can, before they speak of His other works, 
and they will begin to feel something of the 
weight of all His works, proclaiming beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that Jesus is indeed the 
Christ, the Son of God. 

What strength the Christian finds in being 
well at home among the stories of Jesus’ 
works and miracles! 
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But for those desiring more proof Jesus 
points to 


IV. His Father's testimony, which clearly es- 
tablished His claim (v.37) 

Is Jesus here thinking of the three recorded 
instances (Luke 4:22; Matt. 17:5; John 
12:28) where God the Father spoke from 
heaven, claiming this Jesus as His beloved 
Son and accrediting His work and mission? 
What stronger testimony could anyone ask 
for than this, coming directly from heaven's 
throne? Jesus indeed admits that the Jews 
were not impressed with the Father’s testi- 
mony, for in their stubbornness and unbelief 
their eyes did not see Him, their ears did not 
hear Him, and their hearts did not perceive 
Him (vv.37b,38). In their dullness the 
people could only respond with “It thun- 
dered” or “And angel spake to Him” (John 
12:29). But that does not make the Father's 
testimony any less real and true, and it should 
mightily help to anchor your faith and mine. 

What hardness of heart that will not bend 
before such abundant testimony! On Judg- 
ment Day it will be clearly revealed that un- 
belief does not arise from want of evidence 
but from want of will to believe. Why not 
honestly weigh the testimony adduced in our 
text and in full surrender confess: “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of God, my Savior.” 


Corvallis, Oreg. A. W. SCHELP 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JOHN 5:39-47 


The Bible is a remarkable book. Really it 
is a collection of 66 books written by some 
36 men over a period of 16 centuries. It is 
translated into more languages than any other 
book. Year after year it outsells the best sel- 
lers. However, though the Bible is a very 
popular book, it is also a much-misunder- 
stood and a much-abused book. Therefore 
we need to learn the lesson which Jesus 
sought to teach the Jews of His day. 


When Do We Read the Bible Correctly? 


I. When we find Jesus in the Bible 

A. It is the will of Jesus that we search the 
Scriptures. A casual, haphazard reading is not 
enough. The Jews were not guilty of a casual 
reading of their Scriptures, the Old Testa- 
ment. They searched. They knew all the 
words (Matt. 2:4-6). They knew large por- 
tions by memory. In this the Jews are to be 
commended. Many in our day make a study 
of the Bible. They search. They analyze. 
They compare Scripture with Scripture. 
Truly, they dig deep. This in itself is not 
to be rejected. 

B. In John 5:39-47 the Lord Jesus re- 
bukes the Jews not because they searched the 
Scriptures but because they failed to find 
Jesus their Savior in the Scriptures. Instead 
they found a history of which they were 
proud. They found a Law which they felt 
able to keep. They found a self-righteousness 
on which they built their hope for salvation. 
Similarly many in our day find cause for 
criticism, reason for ridicule in the Bible, but 
they do not find Jesus. They wax sentimental 
over Psalm 23; they misunderstand and mis- 
apply the Sermon on the Mount, but they 
fail to recognize Jesus as the Son of God, 
their Savior. 

C. The failure of the Jews to find Jesus 
was without excuse. Scripture, the Old Testa- 
ment, testified of Jesus (v.39). Moses wrote 
about Jesus (v.46; Is. 7:14; Micah 5:2; Is. 
61:1-3; etc.). Certainly, failure to find Jesus 
in the Scriptures in our day is without excuse. 
We have both the Old Testament and the 
New. In all of our Bible reading and study 
in public and private let us always seek Jesus. 
Let us search Scripture to learn the answer 
to these questions: Who is Jesus? What did 
He do for us? How do we receive benefit 
from the work He did for us? 


Il. When we find eternal life in the Bible 


A. The Jews unto whom Jesus spoke the 
words of John 5:39-47 believed that the 
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Bible offered eternal life to them through the 
works of the Law. That is why they refused 
to come to Jesus (v.40). That is why they 
refused to receive Him (v.43). However, 
Jesus pointed out that the Law would not 
save them; rather it would condemn them 
(v.45). Finally, Jesus invited them to find 
eternal life in Him, their Savior. (Vv. 39, 46) 


B. Eternal life is found in the Bible. That 
is the purpose for which God gave us the 
Bible. That is why we are to search the Bible. 
We find eternal life in Jesus. (V.39; 2 Tim. 
3315) 

It is not enough that we read and hear the 
Word of God. We must read and hear it 
correctly. We read and hear it correctly when 
we find eternal life through faith in Jesus 
Christ, God’s Son, our Savior. 


R. WIEDERAENDERS 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
MATT. 21:12-22 


We speak of “full-time” service in the 
work of the church. Thereby we refer to 
those pastors and teachers, professors and 
executives, whose occupation is the carrying 
on of the work of the Lord. We also speak 
of “part-time” workers when we refer to 
those who are paid employees of the church 
only a part of the time. We speak of “volun- 
teer” service when we refer to the members 
of the royal priesthood who do the work of 
the Lord without pay in addition to their 
regular employment. We are happy that we 
have these “full-time,” “part-time,” or “vol- 
unteer” servants of the Lord. 


Yet in a sense this terminology is all 
wrong. When we became members of the 
communion of saints, we became “full-time” 
members of the kingdom of God, and we 
are to 
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Serve Him Full Time 
I. We must serve Him full time 


A. Because He is the Lord of the church 
(vv. i2, 13). In the incident of the cleansing 
of the temple on Monday of Holy Week 
Christ reveals Himself as the Lord of the 
church. By driving out all them that sold and 
bought in the temple and overthrowing the 
moneychangers, by applying the word of 
prophecy “My house” to Himself, the Lord 
Jesus declared that He is the Lord of the 
church. If we would serve God, we must 
serve Him. 


B. Because He is the Savior (v.14). By 
healing the lame and the blind who came to 
Him in the temple Jesus showed Himself to 
be the prophesied Messiah, whose coming 
would have the characteristic of healing the 
lame and the blind (Is. 35:5,6; 61:1-3).— 
Vv. 15,16. By rebuking the displeased chief 
priests and scribes, who objected to the cry of 
the children “Hosanna to the Son of David,” 
Jesus likewise declared that He is the prom- 
ised Helper of the Old Testament. Jesus is 
indeed the Savior whom God has sent. Not 
to serve Him is the height of folly and puts 
us in a class with the chief priests and scribes. 


C. Because He is the Judge (vv. 18-20). 
Jesus showed Himself to be the Judge who 
demands full-time service when He con- 
demned the fig tree for its fruitlessness. This 
condemnation of the fig tree that gave every 
sign of fruitfulness with its leaves is a con- 
stant warning to us that we must serve Him 
unless we wish to suffer a similar condem- 
nation. 

In our day many would have us believe 
that it is of little consequence whether we 
serve the Lord or not, that the Lord will in 
easy indifference overlook our failures to 
serve Him. This condemnation of the fig tree 
gives a lie to any thought that we can ignore 
the demand to serve Him who is our Lord, 
our Savior, and our Judge. 
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Il. We can serve Him full time 

A. By avoiding the secularism and the 
sham of the chief priests and the others who 
made a mockery of the worship of the Lord 
and His temple. To use our worship and our 
church membership as a hypocritical cover- 
ing for our greed and evil ways is to fail to 
serve the Lord. “The church is no refuge for 
sinners who go on in their sins and think 
they are safe when they go to church; and 
certainly not for the sinners who support the 
church by desecrating the church and justify 
their desecration by crying, ‘It is for the 
church!’” (Lenski, Matthew’s Gospel, p. 816) 

B. By accepting the healing He brings and 
gives (v.14). The lame and the blind ac- 
cepted Christ's healing. We likewise are to 
accept the healing from the sickness of sin 
and evil which the Savior brings to us. To 
reject Christ's forgiveness and His blessings 
is to fail to serve Christ. 

C. By joining in the praise of the children 
(v.15). Our lives are to be a song of praise 
to Him who has redeemed us to God and 
made us His children, owning and confessing 
Him before all as our Savior and Lord. 

D. By bringing forth the fruits of faith. 
A fruitful fig tree. The daily acts of obedi- 
ence to the Lord’s will, the repeated evidences 
of acting in keeping with the commands of 
the Lord, are the fruits of faith that are to 
grace our lives. These show that the blessings 
of Christ have given us spiritual life. 

E. By never doubting the Lord in our 
prayers (vv.21,22). The Lord has given us 
remarkable promises of the power of believ- 
ing, doubt-free prayer. To take the problems 
and tasks of life to the Lord in believing 
prayer is to serve the Lord full time. 

All of us must be, can be, full-time serv- 
ants of the Lord. In enjoyment of the for- 
giveness and the love which the Christ has 
gained, with hearts and lives cleansed, the 
child of God chooses only the full-time 
service. LEwIs C. NIEMOELLER 

Springfield, Ill. 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


JOHN 9:1-7 


Do you ever wonder why God afflicts you, 
even though you are His child? Is He angry 
with you? Punishing you for some sin? Ever 
wonder why God afflicts others? Is He pun- 
ishing them for certain sins? 


When Do You as a Christian Have 
the Right View of Afflictions? 


I. When you know that afflictions are not 
necessarily the result of certain 
(vv. 1-3 a) 


A. Is affliction the result of certain sin or 
sins? This was question disciples asked 
Jesus concerning man born blind. Disciples 
puzzled. If blindness was result of his own 
sin, God punished him before he committed 
transgressions, for he was born blind. If it 
was result of parents’ sin, he was being pun- 
ished for another's transgression. (Ezek. 
18:20) 


B. Afflictions in general are the result of 
sin. If there were no sin there would be no 
suffering. Trouble and sorrow came into 
world with sin. (Gen. 3:16-19) 


C. Certain afflictions can be traced to spe- 
cific sins. David repented of his adultery with 
Bathsheba. God forgave his sin, but the son 
of the adulterous union died (2 Sam. 12: 
14-18; see also 2 Sam. 24:10-15). Certain 
afflictions today can be traced to specific sins. 
Lose health by drunkenness and have sin for- 
given by repentance and faith, but that 
doesn’t restore immediate health. Squander 
money by gambling, repent of evil ways and 
find forgiveness, but that doesn’t bring back 
lost money. An immoral person may repent 
and find forgiveness, but that doesn’t remove 
social disease resulting from immorality. 
Illustration: Drive a nail into beautiful table 
top. Nail can be pulled out and hole covered 
with putty, but mark of nail remains. Sin 
may be forgiven, but often the marks remain. 


Sins 
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In some instances our affliction can be traced 
to certain sins. Let that serve as warning. 


D. But afflictions are not necessarily the 
result of certain specific sins. Jesus’ answer 
(v.3a). The blind man and his parents were 
not sinless (Rom.3:10). Jesus meant that 
neither this man nor his parents had com- 
mitted any transgression that brought on 
affliction of blindness. It is wrong to judge 
a person who is afflicted and conclude that 
his affliction is result of some special sin. Let 
us be careful in judging afflicted! A family 
is wiped out in car accident; that does not 
necessarily mean there was reckless driving. 
A businessman suffers business reverses; that 
does not necessarily prove dishonesty. 
A laborer loses his job; that doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean he was lazy. A farmer loses his 
crop in hailstorm; that doesn’t mean that God 
is getting even with him for some sin. 
A child becomes ill; this doesn’t necessarily 
mean it was disobedient. A Christian suffers 
illness for a long time; that doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean he abused his body or that God 
is punishing him for some specific sin. 


E. This is a good truth to remember when 
we ourselves are afflicted. We must not let 
Satan convince us at once that God is angry 
with us and is punishing us for a certain sin. 
Christ bore our punishment (Is. 53:5). 
There is no condemnation to them that are 
in Christ Jesus (Rom.8:1). Do not let 
Satan rob you of this comfort. Of course, 
if we have been guilty of some special sin, 
we should repent (Prov. 28:13). In fact, we 
daily sin much and therefore should repent 
daily. But we should not let Satan rob us of 
our Christian comfort. Christ has borne our 
punishment for us, and therefore we know 
our afflictions are not necessarily the result 
of certain sins. 


Il. When you realize that the work of God is 
revealed in them (vv.3b-7) 


A. The work of God was manifested in 
marvelous miracle Jesus performed (vv. 6-7). 
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Rubbing mud on a blind man’s eyes doesn’t 
ordinarily restore sight. It could have the 
opposite effect on a seeing person. The pool 
to which Jesus sent the blind man had no 
healing power in its water. This was done 
that the work of God might be manifested. 
The blind man should realize that Jesus per- 
formed a miracle, a work of God. He saw 
the power of God in the miracle, for even the 
scribes and Pharisees could not shake him 
from that conviction. 


B. The work of God was manifested in 
the proof that Jesus gave of His Messiah- 
ship. Isaiah 35:4-6 and 60:1-12 were ful- 
filled. Jesus came not only to give light but 
also to be the Light (John 8:12). He gave 
sight to this man’s eyes and light to his soul. 
Love and compassion moved Him (v.4). 
Seeing this work of God, this man was to 
know that Jesus was both God and promised 
Messiah. Believing this he had life (John 
20:31). Thus the work of God was mani- 
fested in his affliction. Had it not been for 
his blindness, this man might never have 
seen Jesus or believed in Him. He might 
never have been able to testify to his friends 
of the power and love of Jesus. John 9 might 
never have been written for our comfort in 
affliction. 


C. God often reveals His love and power 
to the afflicted whom He heals. Joseph, godly 
young man, sold into slavery by his brothers. 
In Egypt he remained true to God in spite 
of severe temptations. Yet God permitted 
him to be afflicted, to be thrown into prison 
unjustly. Joseph patiently bore this affliction. 
God exalted him to become ruler in Egypt 
and to save many people. Joseph told his 
brothers, “Ye thought evil against me, but 
God meant it unto good.” Perhaps the afflic- 
tion God sends to you is a school in which 
God is training you for some great work. 
Perhaps God wants to teach you (Jer. 17: 
5-7). Maybe God is teaching humility 
(James 4:6). Perhaps God wants to teach 
you patience, a noble Christian virtue, one 
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that most of us lack. God’s aim is that we 
see His love and power both in the affliction 
and in its removal. Heb. 12:6. 

D. God reveals His love and power even 
to those whose affliction He does not remove. 
The Apostle Paul. 2 Cor. 12:7-10. A mother 
with a handicapped child said, “I thank God 
that He has given me the faith to bear this 
cross.” This mother had learned to sing, 
“Nearer my God to Thee, nearer to Thee, 
e'en though it be a cross that raiseth me.” 


Yes, even the crosses that God lays on us 
ought to draw us closer to Him. Knowing 
that Jesus is our heaven-sent Redeemer, we 
can be sure He has borne the punishment of 
our sins. This assures us that afflictions are 
not necessarily the result of certain sins. 
Rather they are sent by the Lord that we 
might see the work of God manifested in 
them. Hymn 518, v. 1. 
WILLIAM GRAUMANN 
Riverside, Calif. 


Texts for 1960 —1961 Series of Sermon Studies 


Brief sermon studies will appear, begin- 
ning with the November issue for the next 
church year, on the Old Testament lessons 
according to the Eisenach series. The com- 
plete listing appears in Paul Nesper, Biblical 
Texts (Columbus: The Wartburg Press, 
1952). Instead of drawing on a variety of 
contributors, the staff has asked the Rev. Her- 
bert E. Hohenstein, M. A., S. T. M., to prepare 
the entire set. He has taught this sequence 
as a course in the School for Graduate Studies 
at Concordia Seminary, St.Louis, and has 
preached many of them in Luther Memorial 
Church, Richmond Heights, Mo. 


Date Day Text 
Nov. 27,1960 1 Adv. Jer. 31:31-34 
Dec. 4, 1960 2 Adv. Mal. 4:1-6 
Dec. 11, 1960 3 Adv. Is. 40:1-8 
Dec. 18, 1960 4 Adv. Deut. 18:15-19 
Dec. 25, 1960 Chris. Is. 9:6, 7 
Jan. 1, 1961 N.Y. Psalm 90 
Jan. 6, 1961 Epiph. Is. 2:2-5 
Jan. 8, 1961 la. Epiph. Psalm 122 
Jan. 15, 1961 2a.Epiph. Is. 61:1-6 
Jan. 22, 1961 Transfig. Ex. 3:1-6 
Jan. 29, 1961 Sept. Jer. 9:23, 24 
Feb. 5, 1961 Sexa. Amos 8:11, 12 
Feb. 12, 1961 Quing. Jer. 8:4-9 


Feb. 19, 1961 Invoc. Gen. 22:1-14 
Feb. 26, 1961 Rem Ex. 33:17-23 
March 5,1961 Ocu Jer. 26:1-15 
March 12,1961 Lae. Is. 52:7-10 
March 19, 1961 Jud. Num. 21:4-9 
March 26, 1961 Palm S. Zech. 9:8-12 
March 30,1961 M. Thur. Psalm 111 
March 31, 1961 G. Fri. Ps, 22:1-11 
April 2, 1961 Easter Ps. 118:14-24 
April 9, 1961 Quas. Gen. 33:22-31 
April 16,1961 Mis. D. Psalm 23 
April 23,1961 Jub. Is. 40:26-31 
April 30,1961 Cant. Psalm 98 
May 7, 1961 Rog. Is. 55:6-11 
May 11, 1961 Asc. Psalm 110 
May 14, 1961 Ex. Psalm 42 
May 21, 1961 Pent. Ezek. 36:22-28 
May 28, 1961 Te: Is. 6:1-8 or 
Num. 6:22-27 
June 4, 1961 1 a. Tr. Deut. 6:4-13 
June 11, 1961 2a. Tr. Prov. 9:1-10 
June 18, 1961 3a. Tr. Is. 12:1-6 
June 25, 1961 4a. Tr. Is. 65:17-19, 
24, 25 
July 2, 1961 5 a. Tr. Lam. 3:22-32 
July 9, 1961 6a. Tr. Psalm 1 
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July 16, 1961 
July 23, 1961 
July 30, 1961 
Aug. 6, 1961 

Aug. 13, 1961 
Aug. 20, 1961 
Aug. 27, 1961 
Sept. 3, 1961 

Sept. 10, 1961 
Sept. 17, 1961 
Sept. 24, 1961 


ad 
f 


7 a. Tr. 
8 a. Tr. 
9a. Tr. 


10 a. Tr. 


12 a. Tr. 
13 a. Tr. 
14 a. Tr. 


[Sa Ze. 


16 a. Tr. 
L7'a: Te: 
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Is. 62 :6-12 
Jer. 23:16-29 
Prov. 16:1-9 
Jer. 7:1-11 
Dan. 9:15-19 
Is. 29:18-21 
Zech. 7 :4-10 
Ps. 50: 14-23 
I Kings 17:8-16 
Job 5:17-26 
Ps, 75:4-7 


Oct. 1, 1961 
Oct. 8, 1961 
Oct. 15, 1961 
Oct. 22, 1961 
Oct. 29, 1961 
Nov. 5, 1961 
Nov. 12, 1961 
Nov. 19, 1961 
Nov. 23, 1961 


Nov. 26, 1961 


18 a. Tr. 
19 a. Tr. 
20 a. Tr. 
21 a. Tr. 


22a: TF. 
23a. Tr: 
24 a. Tr. 


25.a. If. 


Thanks- 


giving 


26 a. Tr. 





2 Chron. 1:7-12 
Ps, 32:1-7 
Prov. 2:1-8 

2 Sam. 7:17-19 
Prov. 24:14-20 
Ps. 85:6-13 
Psalm 39 

Job 14:1-5 

Ps. 34:2-9 


Psalm 126 
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THEOLOGICAL OBSERVER 


THE NEW NESTLE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 


Professor Kurt Aland of the University of 
Muenster, now in charge of the Nestle Greek 
New Testament publication, in New Testa- 
ment Studies (January 1960), whets the 
appetite of every student of the Greek New 
Testament by delineating what the 25th edi- 
tion of the Nestle New Testament might be. 
Writing under the given heading, he remarks 
that, though the 24th edition has appeared 
with some important changes based on the 
Bodmer Papyri, a reprint of this edition 
might become necessary before the 25th edi- 
tion can be published, perhaps in 1962, when 
the Wuerttembergische Bibelanstalt will cele- 
brate its 150th anniversary. In the 25th edi- 
tion there will be a number of far-reaching 
changes. Thus the cursive type hitherto used 
will be replaced by the vertical type now 
favored in Germany as elsewhere. The exist- 
ing text revisions will be completely re- 
worked. Old Testament citations will be dis- 
tinguished in some other way, as the heavy 
type now used makes them too conspicuous. 
A thorough check is made of the extent of 
each citation. In the margin the number of 
references to parallel texts will be cut down 
to those of real importance for academic 
study. The apparatus criticus too will show 
several changes, as, for example, the omission 
in future of all references to Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort, and Weiss; for since the 
apparatus criticus in 1927 was enlarged and 
based on the manuscripts themselves, such 
references have become ever more super- 
tluous for assessing the value of a reading. 
These and other references may, however, be 
included in a special appendix to enable the 
student or critic to learn what reading is sup- 
ported by other editions. According to the 
learned editor, the work on the 25th edition 
is well under way, and there is hope that in 





two years from now there will appear a com- 
pletely new edition of Nestle’s beloved 
Novum Testamentum Graece. 


JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF CHALCEDON 

The Anglican Theological Review (April 
1960) discusses under the given heading, 
among other articles, the relevance of the 
Creed of Chalcedon for today. The formula 
was directed against four heresies: Arianism, 
condemned at Nicaea in 325; Apollinarian- 
ism, condemned at Constantinople in 381; 
Nestorianism, condemned at Ephesus in 431; 
and Eutychianism, condemned at Chalcedon 
in 451. Arianism declared that the pre-exist- 
ent Logos was a creature and this pre-existing 
created Person was incarnate as man. Apol- 
linarianism concerned itself with the union 
of humanity and Deity in our Lord, and its 
answer to the problem was that part of our 
Lord’s humanity was replaced by Deity. Ac- 
cording to Nestorianism the man Jesus is 
a human person in full communion with the 
Person of the Divine Logos. Lastly, in Eu- 
tychianism our Lord’s Deity and His hu- 
manity were confused; His humanity was 
absorbed into His Deity. The writer calls 
attention to the fact that today the doctrine 
of the Person of our Lord is again the center 
of fundamental controversy, particularly on 
the Continent. He says: “We are in the 
midst of a great Christological Renaissance 
and the doctrine of the Person [of Christ} is 
receiving fresh attention from Barth, Brun- 
ner, Bultmann, and a whole host of Thomists, 
such as Galtier, Parente, and Garrigou- 
Lagrange. ... Chalcedon is still with us, and 
its problems are still ours. We too are puz- 
zled by the problems of what is human 
nature, what is divine nature, and what is 
personality, human and divine. We too are 
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again considering substance. Can it be that 
the ancient Christology has more relevance 
for today than we formerly believed?” The 
author’s question must definitely be answered 
in the affirmative. The Christology of Chalce- 
don merits constant careful consideration as 
that of Scripture and the Christian Confes- 
sions. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM LUTHERAN SOURCES 

Geneva.— “Voice of the Gospel” is the 
name the Lutheran World Federation will 
operate its African radio station by, Dr. 
Sigurd Aske, director of the service, disclosed 
at LWF headquarters here. 

He said also that the federation’s projected 
station will be located in or near Addis 
Ababa, capital of Ethiopia. 

Dr. Aske reported decisions on these mat- 
ters on returning here from negotiations with 
the Ethiopian government concerning the 
LWF’s charter to broadcast in that country. 

While operating under the name “Voice 
of the Gospel,” the station will be authorized 
to use in its broadcasts the call letters “LWF” 
and “such other designations as (the federa- 
tion) may elect,” Dr. Aske said. 

Respecting the station site he said that four 
locations in the vicinity of Addis Ababa are 
now under consideration. 

The final selection will depend on the out- 
come of technical studies now being con- 
ducted by the Rev. Allan G. Thompson, 
administrative director of the broadcasting 
service. 

The LWF Executive Committee, at its 
March meeting in Porto Alegre, Brazil, ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the favorable and 
rapid way in which the radio project of the 
Department of World Mission has progressed 
in recent months. 

Also at Porto Alegre, the director of the 
department, Dr. Arne Sovik, informed the 
Executive Committee that the board of direc- 
tors for the broadcasting service would be 
constituted in connection with the next meet- 
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ing of the LWF Commission on World Mis- 
sion. The commission is to meet Aug. 28 to 
Sept. 3 at Bukoba, Tanganyika. 

Federation officials express hope that the 
station will begin broadcasting on Christmas 
Day 1961. 

Geneva. — Two Executive Committee 
members of the Lutheran World Federation 
are recovering from recently suffered heart 
attacks, according to news received at LWF 
headquarters here. 

They are retired Bishop Ordass of Buda- 
pest, former head of the Hungarian Lutheran 
Church, and Dr. Osmo Tiilila, professor of 
systematic theology at the University of Hel- 
sinki. 

Professor Tiilila was stricken on March 23 
while attending the committee’s meeting in 
Porto Alegre, Brazil, and interned in a local 
hospital in serious condition. 

Bishop Ordass, who is first vice-president 
of the federation, suffered a heart infarct in 
mid-February, according to word received 
here late in March. By that time he was re- 
ported well on the road to recovery. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Three church 
bodies became one when The American Lu- 
theran Church was formally organized here 
on Friday morning, April 22, to climax more 
than a decade of merger negotiations. 

The historic event joined together the 
Evangelical, American, and United Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran churches in a denomination of 
more than 2,258,000 members —the third 
largest Lutheran body and one of the 10 
largest Protestant bodies in America. 

It was the first major merger of Lutheran 
bodies since 1930 and only the third in this 
country in the 20th century. All three of the 
uniting churches were themselves the product 
of merger, the ALC in 1930, the ELC in 
1917, and the UELC in 1896. 

It was also the first major union of Lu- 
theran bodies crossing lines of national 
origins, the ELC being of Norwegian, the 
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ALC of German, and the UELC of Danish 
heritage. 

Amid flying banners, lusty hymn singing, 
and tense anticipation, 1,000 delegates 
marched in slow procession from Central Lu- 
theran Church, after a communion service 
there, to the Minneapolis Auditorium a block 
away. 

As presiding officer, Dr. William Larsen, 
president of the UELC, and chairman of the 
Joint Union Committee for the three-way 
merger, called the constituting convention to 
order. 

In quick succession the delegates adopted 
an agenda, appointed convention committees, 
and accepted the certifications of the presi- 
dents of the three merging bodies, which 
transferred the resources of their churches to 
the new church. 

Then came the moving “Ceremony of 
Joining Hands,” conducted by Dr. Lawrence 
S. Price of Fremont, Ohio, the convention 
chaplain. Standing before an improvised 
altar, over which hung a banner proclaiming 
the convention’s theme — “Thine Be the 
Glory” — he intoned: 

Forasmuch as the delegates of the American 
Lutheran Church, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in convention assembled this twenty- 
second day of April, in the year of our Lord, 
nineteen hundred and sixty, have covenanted 
together to form one Lutheran body in Christ; 
and 

Forasmuch as men and women of good 
Christian mind and purpose do here cast their 
lot together for a more effective witness and 
work in the church of Christ in the world; 

Let there now be given a visible sign and 
witness of this new unity by the joining of 
hands of the presidents of the uniting 
churches. 


With that, the three presidents — Dr. 
Henry F. Schuh of the ALC, Dr. Fredrik 
A. Schiotz of the ELC, and Dr. William Lar- 
sen of the UELC — solemnly joined hands as 
the chaplain continued: 
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Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, 
according to the power that worketh in us, 
unto Him be glory in the church by Christ 
Jesus throughout all ages, world without end. 
Amen. 


After a litany and the Lord’s Prayer an 
estimated 7,000 persons filling the audi- 
torium to near capacity raised their voices 
in Luther’s “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 


Again, in quick succession, the delegates 
adopted the constitution, by-laws, and articles 
of incorporation and ratified articles of union 
—and the merger into The American Lu- 
theran Church was completed. 


The first session of the convention con- 
cluded with the election of Dr. Schiotz as 
president of the new church, and the second 
opened with the election of Dr. Norman 
A. Menter as vice-president and Dr. Larsen 
as secretary. Dr. Menter is president of the 
ALC’s Michigan District and the National 
Lutheran Council. 

Also named were six representatives at 
large, three lay and three clergy, to six-year 
terms on the 46-member church council. The 
council — responsible for the leadership and 
supervision of the church in spiritual mat- 
ters — will include the president and vice- 
president of the church, the presidents of its 
19 districts, and a layman from each district. 

The church council, with the board of 
trustees and the secretary of the church, will 
form the joint council, which will function 
as the legislative agency of The ALC in the 
interim between the biennial general con- 
ventions. 

Also at the second session, delegates 
adopted a schedule of terms for lay members 
of the church council, ratified members of 
boards, commissions, and standing commit- 
tees, and elected a standing committee on 
relations with other Lutheran churches, mem- 
bers of boards of institutions, and a nominat- 
ing committee as well as a resolution com- 
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mittee for the next convention of The ALC 
in the fall of 1962. 

A budget of $18,102,254 for the new 
church’s first year of operation was adopted 
at the third business session. The total is 
about $2,250,000 higher than this year’s con- 
solidated budgets of the uniting churches, but 
includes $2 million to be sought in a special 
“Year of Jubilee” appeal to provide extra 
funds for missions, education, and welfare 
activities of the new church. 

Provisional approval was given by the 
delegates to the constitutions of The ALC’s 
three auxiliaries — American Lutheran 
Church Women, the Brotherhood, and the 
Luther League. 

The fourth and final business session 
adopted resolutions applying for membership 
in the National Lutheran Council, the Cana- 
dian Lutheran Council, the Lutheran World 
Federation and the World Council of 
Churches, with which all three bodies are 
now affiliated, and elected 15 councillors to 
represent The ALC in the NLC. 

Also approved was a resolution to declare 
altar and pulpit fellowship with the Lutheran 
Free Church, which has twice declined to par- 
ticipate in the three-way merger. The ques- 
tion will be raised again at the LFC’s annual 
conference next year. Should a third referen- 
dum be authorized, and if the vote is favor- 
able, the Free Church would apply for mem- 
bership in The ALC in 1962. 

Another resolution adopted by the dele- 
gates expressed the willingness of the new 
church to “enter into discussions looking 
toward altar and pulpit fellowship with any 
and all Lutheran churches which confess their 
adherence to the Holy Scriptures as the Word 
of God in all matters of faith and life and 
subscribe to the Confessions of the Lutheran 
Church.” 

The convention designated Dr. Henry 
F. Schuh as honorary president of The ALC 
for life. Dr. Schuh, who will observe his 
70th birthday on May 30, has headed the 





present ALC for 10 years after 20 years as 
its director of stewardship and finance, a post 
he assumed when the church body was formed 
in 1930. He had been a pastor in the old 
Buffalo Synod for nearly 16 years. 

Other business at the final session included 
the adoption of pension plans for clergymen 
and lay workers in the new church. 

Also adopted was a “message” from the 
constituting convention which pastors of 
some 5,000 congregations in the United 
States and Canada will be asked to read at 
all services of worship on Pentecost Sunday, 
June 5, opening the “Year of Jubilee” which 
will be observed to the following Pentecost. 

Minneapolis. — Latest statistics of the 
three church bodies uniting here to form The 
American Lutheran Church revealed a com- 
bined baptized membership of 2,258,092 at 
the end of 1959, a total gain of 66,765 over 
the previous year. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church reported 
an increase of 34,445 members, or 3.07 per 
cent, to 1,153,566; the present American Lu- 
theran Church, 29,203 members, or 2.91 per 
cent, to 1,034,377; and the United Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church, 3,117 members, or 4.65 
per cent, to 70,149. 

Among the 16 Lutheran bodies in America 
the ELC ranks fourth in size, the ALC fifth, 
and the UELC eighth. Largest is the United 
Lutheran Church in America, with nearly 
2,500,000 members, followed by The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod, with more 
than 2,300,000. 

Chicago. — Two division committees of 
the National Lutheran Council elected new 
officers at their semiannual meetings here. 

Named as chairman of the Division of Lu- 
theran World Federation Affairs was Dr. 
Henry F. Schuh of Columbus, Ohio, president 
of the American Lutheran Church. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Franklin Clark Fry of New York, 
president of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. 

Dr. Malvin H. Lundeen of Minneapolis, 
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president of the Augustana Lutheran Church, 
was chosen vice-chairman, and Dr. John 
M. Stensvaag, also of Minneapolis, president 
of the Lutheran Free Church, was elected 
secretary. 

The Division of College and University 
Work elected Dr. Sidney A. Rand of Min- 
neapolis, executive director of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Education of the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church, as chairman. He is di- 
rector-elect of the Board of College Educa- 
tion of the new The American Lutheran 
Church. 

Dr. Rand succeeds Dr. Gould Wickey of 
Washington, D.C., who is retiring from the 
committee, on which he has served since its 
beginning 15 years ago. Dr. Wickey retired 
last year after 25 years as executive secretary 
of the Board of Higher Education of the 
ULCA. He is now executive secretary of the 
National Lutheran Educational Conference. 

Named as vice-chairman by the student 
work committee was Dr. Donald Heiges, 
dean of students at Chicago Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary in Maywood, Ill. For eight 
years before assuming his present post in 
1958, Dr. Heiges was executive secretary of 
the division. 

Dr. Alfred H. Ewald, president of Wart- 





burg Theological Seminary at Dubuque, 
Iowa, was re-elected secretary. 

At a dinner held by committee members 
and staff, tribute was paid to Dr. Wickey and 
Dr. Paul E. Bierstedt for their services in the 
Division of College and University Work. 
Dr. Bierstedt will retire in June after 14 years 
as central regional secretary of DCUW. He 
plans to establish a service as an adult edu- 
cation consultant. 

Porto Alegre, Brazil. — Dr. Malvin H. 
Lundeen of Minneapolis, president of the 
Augustana Lutheran Church, was elected to 
the Executive Committee of the Lutheran 
World Federation at its annual meeting here, 
March 20—25. 

Dr. Lundeen fills the vacancy left by the 
resignation of Dr. Oscar A. Benson, whom 
he succeeded last year as head of Augustana. 
Dr. Benson, who held the office for eight 
years, was named honorary president. He is 
now a pastor in Los Angeles. 

Sixty churchmen from 10 countries, in- 
cluding most of the 20 members of the LWF 
Executive Committee, attended the sessions 
here. Presiding was Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
of New York, president of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America and also of the 
federation. 
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A ROMAN CATHOLIC IN THE WHITE 
HOUSE. By James A. Pike, in collabora- 
tion with Richard Byfield. New York: 
Doubleday & Co., 1960. 142 pages. Cloth. 
$2.50. 


The well-known Episcopalian bishop wants 
the title of his book to be read as a question: 
Should the American electorate vote a Roman 
Catholic fellow citizen into the presidency 
of the United States? Millions of people 
would consider the very asking of the ques- 
tion improper, while many others would an- 
swer, why not? and thus dispose of the whole 
matter. Both groups would be quick to raise 
the charge of bigotry against those who bring 
up this subject. The “religious issue” should 
be kept out of politics, and to apply the “re- 
ligious test” to candidates for civil office is 
un-American. Bishop Pike renders all Amer- 
icans, including Roman Catholics, a very val- 
uable service in clarifying the issue by divid- 
ing the question. He carefully distinguishes 
between bigotry and legitimate concern. It is 
bigotry to be for or against a candidate simply 
on the ground of his religion. It is not big- 
otry to express concern about the political 
implications of certain explicit religious 
tenets, especially when these are inherently, 
or at the very least potentially, discriminatory 
in a pluralistic culture such as ours, and also 
when such tenets are held and propagated by 
an authoritarian organization. Pike presents 
a lucid, thoroughly documented analysis of 
the interrelation of theology and politics in 
the Roman Catholic structure and creates an 
impression of scrupulous fairness in his eval- 
uation. He quotes the comprehensive author- 
itarian claims of medieval as well as modern 
popes and demonstrates that while some areas 





All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


of American Roman Catholicism appear to 
dissent, their position must be seen in the 
perspective of the “official” historic stance of 
the Roman Catholic Church. The author's 
closing words are: “A Roman Catholic for 
President? It depends {emphasis original]. 
The asking of the question is not bigotry. It 
is the exercise of responsible citizenship” 
(p. 133). All Americans will do well to 
ponder the issue on the high level maintained 
by Pike. Unfortunately many Americans 
won't. HERBERT J. A. BOUMAN 


ANSELM: COMMUNION AND ATONE. 
MENT. By George Huntston Williams. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1960. Paper. 72 pages. $1.50. 


Williams’ purpose in this little volume is 
to show the connection between Anselm's 
atonement doctrine and the _penitential- 
Eucharistic thought of his day. This, he feels, 
was a new way of presenting the doctrine of 
the atonement. The author in a most erudite 
fashion seems to have proved his thesis. But 
the reader is rather left in a quandary: just 
what is the significance of this conclusion? 
Is it merely that there is in Anselm a new 
terminology and a new approach to the atone- 
ment (which would make the whole study 
relatively inconsequential)? Or is there per- 
haps something new which is also wrong in 
Anselm’s doctrine? 


A few questions which do not seem to be 
answered by the book might be asked. Grant- 
ing that Anselm structured his doctrine in 
the penitential-Eucharistic language of his 
day, just how much of his doctrine, worked 
out rationally as it is, has a Scriptural basis? 
This question is important. That the lan- 
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guage is taken from the sacramental termin- 
ology is one thing, that the idea of atonement 
is built on a newly developed sacramental 
teaching is quite another. Again, does the 
fact that Anselm employs terms which are 
common to the vocabulary of penitential- 
sacramental discourse (contritio, confessio, 
satisfactio, meritum, redemptio, and poena) 
necessarily imply that he wove his atonement 
doctrine around the prevalent Eucharistic 
theology? These were very old terms; some 
of them are Biblical. Is this later language 
always so different from Paul’s? For instance, 
is satisfactio so far removed from the Biblical 
concept tAaopds? 

Concordia Publishing House is to be com- 
mended for publishing a work of this tech- 
nical nature. While it may provoke only 
limited interest, it possesses lasting quality as 
a good piece of research. 

ROBERT D. PREUS 


THE BIBLE WORD BOOK: CONCERN- 
ING OBSOLETE OR ARCHAIC 
WORDS IN THE KING JAMES VER- 
SION OF THE BIBLE. By Ronald Bridges 
and Luther A. Weigle. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1960. vii + 
442 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

For all who insist on preserving the Au- 
thorized or King James Version as their 
favorite rendition of the Bible this book 
provides the authoritative program notes. 
Here one can learn, to mention only a few 
random items, that camels’ “bunches” (Is. 
30:6) are really humps; that Jeremiah’s 
“cabin” (Jer.37:16) was no cozy fringe 
benefit but a prison “cell”; that “neesings” 
in Job 41:18 are “sneezings”’; that the 
“feeble-minded” of 1 Thess.5:14 are not 
people of subnormal intellect but quite prob- 
ably fainthearted parishioners; and that Paul 
was not ill mannered, as the word “rude” in 
2 Cor.11:6 might suggest, but rather un- 
skilled in rhetorical effect. 

Aside from the liberal education in the 
history of English lexicography and gram- 


mar, a book like this also alerts one to fine 
points of interpretation which otherwise 
might escape notice. The discussion of the 
rendering “worthy” in Luke 23:15 will help 
the reader appreciate more clearly Pilate’s 
strategy. Jesus has done nothing deserving 
of death, a chastisement should more than 
atone for Jesus’ alleged crimes. 

The truth will out, however, and we must 
observe that this book was not written to 
increase the sales volume of the Authorized 
Version or improve its readability but rather 
to justify the existence of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version. We were not unaware of the 
fact that the Authorized Version was indeed 
growing old, but we must acknowledge that 
we never realized she had so many wrinkles. 
Yet rather than detract from the Authorized 
Version this book actually contributes to her 
elderly charms, which though largely unap- 
preciated by the younger set still wear sur- 
prisingly well. On the other hand, we are 
also convinced that pulpit time is too pre- 
cious to spend on the history of obsolete 
English words. The Revised Standard Ver- 
sion will free precious minutes for more 
extensive exposition. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


THE SECRET SAYINGS OF JESUS. By 
Robert M. Grant, and David Noel Freed- 
man. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and 
Company, 1960. 206 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 
Even before the finding of the Dead Sea 

Scrolls a startling discovery of Gnostic docu- 

ments had been made about 1945 near a 

village in Egypt called Nag Hammadi. One 

of these documents contained the now 
famous Gospel according to Thomas, not to 
be confused with an apocryphal infancy Gos- 
pel bearing the same name. (See this re- 
viewer’s discussion of the Harper edition in 

this journal [May 1960, pp. 309—311]}.) 

The authors of the helpful volume here re- 

viewed sketch, with bold and confident 

strokes, the place of this newly discovered 
work in the history of religious writing 
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in the first centuries of the Christian era. 
The work is certainly Gnostic, they state, 
and specifically appears to reflect the teach- 
ings and the literary techniques of the Naas- 
senes, described by Hippolytus. Throughout 
their treatment the authors warn us to be 
extremely cautious about entertaining the 
genuineness of noncanonical sayings which 
come from groups outside the mainstream 
of the Christian tradition and offer little en- 
couragement to textual critics of the New 
Testament. The commentary, a substantial 
part of the book, is based on translation 
made from the Coptic by William R. Schoe- 
del of the University of Chicago. 


Even if one has little interest in the Gos- 
pel according to Thomas, this work is sig- 
nificant for its informative discussion of 
Gnosticism in general. A wealth of scholar- 
ship lies behind the presentation, yet the 
book can be read and appreciated by students 
and laymen alike. 

FREDERICK W.DANKER 


THE NEW SHAPE OF AMERICAN RELI- 
GION. By Martin E. Marty. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. 180 pages. 
Cloth. $3.50. 


The student of modern American church 
history will be grateful for The New Shape 
of American Religion. It interprets the pres- 
ent age as “post-Protestant.” It finds that 
Americans have taken to a “Religion-in- 
General,” which worships a_ nationalized 
Deity. The temporalization of religion in the 
democratic setting has made for an “intuitive 
quasi-religious American way of life with a 
sort of state Shinto.” Marty points to reme- 
dies for the situation in theological and 
ecclesiastical resources available to the Prot- 
estant parish, without operating within a Lu- 
theran frame of reference. The work, we 
predict, will become a classic portrayal of the 
American religious scene at the close of the 
“frantic fifties.” 

CARL S. MEYER 


LUTHER UND DIE SKEPSIS: Eine Studie 
zur Kohelet-Exegese Luthers. By Eberhard 
Wolfel. Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 
1958. 288 pages. Cloth, DM 15; paper, 
DM 12.50. 

A bibliography of 666 titles and more 
than 1,300 footnotes mark this volume as a 
notable dissertation of a diligent candidate 
for a terminal degree at the Frederick-Alex- 
ander University of Erlangen. With Walther 
von Loewenich as his adviser, the author 
produced a work which was esteemed worthy 
of being included as Vol. XII in the tenth 
series of Forschungen zur Geschichte und 
Lehre des Protestantismus. The study ap- 
pears in two parts. In the first part the author 
presents his own analysis of Ecclesiastes as 
a criterion for the evaluation of Luther's 
exegesis of Ecclesiastes, which he presents in 
the second part. 

According to Wolfel the preacher in Ec- 
clesiastes is an egocentric skeptic, devoted to 
the pagan ideal of carpe diem. Koheleth, 
Wolfel insists, recognizes nothing but fate, 
destiny, and time. God is of no particular 
concern to him. The concluding remarks 
(12:12-14) Wolfel regards as an attempt 
of a second editor, a previous editor already 
having made some changes in the text, to 
extract something of value from the pessim- 
ism of the skeptical preacher. 

Wolfel looks upon Luther’s commentary 
on Ecclesiastes as eisegesis rather than ex- 
egesis. He correctly defines Luther’s Schrift- 
prinzip, according to which the Bible must 
be treated as a unit whose essential content 
is Christ. He finds this principle in accord 
with Luther’s famous statement in his De 
servo arbitrio: “Tolle Christum e Scripturis, 
quid amplius in illis invenies?” W6lfel, 
however, does not agree with this aspect of 
Luther’s hermeneutics. But his disagreement 
with Luther on this point has not kept him 
from producing a helpful analysis of Luther's 
exposition. He concludes his evaluation of 
Luther’s commentary with a tribute to this 
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great expounder of Scripture. Though also 
Luther knew only in part, Wolfel reminds us, 
he nevertheless bountifully endowed our gen- 
eration, which is often so rich in skepticism 
but poor in faith, Lewis W. SPITZ, SR. 


LUTHERS LEHRE VON DEN ZWEI 
REICHEN IM ZUSAMMENHANG 
SEINER THEOLOGIE. By Heinrich 
Bornkamm. Giitersloh: Carl Bertelsmann 
Verlag, 1958. 29 pages. Paper. DM 
3.20. 


Though brief, this treatise is well docu- 
mented and may serve as an earnest invitation 
to further study of a subject that has en- 
grossed the attention of Luther scholars dur- 
ing the past three decades. The author, best 
known in this country for his helpful Luther’s 
World of Thought, here shows how Luther 
dealt with the problems which the Christian 
faces as a citizen in the kingdom of grace 
and as a subject of the secular state. The 
reader will appreciate the clearly stated con- 
trast between Luther’s position and that of 
St. Augustine in the latter’s criticism of the 


civitas terrena. LEWIS W. SPITZ, SR. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHY. By Russell Coleburt. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1957. xiv + 
239 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


The present book no doubt grew out of 
classroom experience, and is designed to be 
a textbook for the beginner. As such it is 
an eminent success, (1) because of the sim- 
plicity of presentation, and (2) because of 
the number of facts presented on significant 
past and contemporary philosophers con- 
tained within the compass of such a brief 
introduction. 

The author concentrates his attention on 
the two main problems of metaphysics and 
epistemology. It is perhaps well to limit an 
introduction to these questions, especially since 
modern philosophy addresses itself almost 
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exclusively to the latter question. One re- 
grettable feature of the book is that the 
author did not more fully treat existentialism 
and positivism and that he did not see fit to 
deal with modern pragmatism at all. 

The pastor who desires to review quickly 
two perennial problems of philosophy and the 
solutions to these problems will find this 
book of real value. ROBERT D. PREUS 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST PREACHING. Ed- 
ited by H. C. Brown, Jr. Nashville: 
Broadman Press, 1959. 227 pages. $4.00. 


What Donald Macleod did in Here Is My 
Method (Revell, 1952) for 13 famous Prot- 
estant preachers, and C. S. Roddy in We 
Prepare and Preach (Moody, 1959) for 11 
Evangelicals, this volume does for 22 South- 
ern Baptist preachers. Among them are 
names generally known like Billy Graham, 
C. Oscar Johnson, Robert G. Lee, and Duke 
K. McCall. Each contributor furnishes a state- 
ment, “How I Prepare My Sermons,” and 
one of his sermons; the editor prefaces each 
unit with a biographical summary. Some of 
the contributors do not measure up to their 
own canons of excellence. Many stress the 
importance of prayer, Biblical study, and 
audience contact. All of the contributions 
are interesting, and the editor, a professor 
at Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 
at Fort Worth, puts all students of preach- 
ing in his debt. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


PREACHING THROUGH THE BIBLE: 
VOLUMES 18 AND 19, MATT. 1—7; 
8—16. By Joseph Parker. Grand Rap- 
ids: Baker Book House, 1959. 306 and 
376 pages. Cloth. $3.50 each. 


Originally printed under the title The 
People’s Bible, this set, planned to run to 
28 volumes, reproduces the sermons of Jo- 
seph Parker, the builder of City Temple in 
London, in which in the seven years following 
1884 he preached on the whole Bible. He 
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was not theologically trained, but was warmly 
evangelical in emphasis and second only to 
Spurgeon in popular appeal. His method was 
ultra-extemporaneous, and these editions are 
the product of stenographic reporting. Many 
of the sermons show a close adherence to 
their texts; in effect they are homilies with 
a number of applications in each address. 
Others are topical in their adherence to 
a single theme which is elaborated by refer- 
ences throughout the Gospel. These sermons 
show almost no correlation with the Old 
Testament or the epistles. The allegiance to 
the atoning Christ is consistent. 


RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


IN HIS LIKENESS: FORTY SELECTIONS 
ON THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
THROUGH THE CENTURIES. By G. 
McLeod Bryan. Richmond, Va.: John 
Knox Press, c. 1959. 192 pages. Cloth. 
$3.00. 


The community in Christ that Christians 
share with one another — alas, never per- 
fectly in this life — manifests itself in many 
ways. One of them is in a common imitatio 
Christi. Readers will react to the varied ex- 
pressions of this “likeness” in Bryan’s book 
largely according to their own background; 
some may even be uneasy about a number 
of the witnesses that Bryan includes in this 
devotional “anthology with comments.” Yet 
they cannot reflect on these selections ranging 
from St.Ignatius of Antioch, contemporary 
of the apostles, to five contemporaries of the 
readers themselves, without realizing more 
fully that while the call to be imitators of 
Christ is common to all Christians, its ex- 
pression in each case is as particular as the 
individual. Lutherans will appreciate Bryan’s 
stress on being “imitators” rather than “imi- 
tations”; wanting to be the latter evidences 
what Bonhoeffer calls “a pious but godless 
ambition,” since we are then “presuming to 
undertake that bitter work of eternal redemp- 
tion which Christ wrought for us.” H. Rich- 





ard Niebuhr’s introduction underlines a sup- 
plementary point: “Every discipleship remains 
an imitation and ... only the original One 
is a fit Pattern, Example and Master.” 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


HOLY COMMUNION: AN ANTHOLOGY 
OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. Compiled 
by Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. Greenwich, 
Conn.: The Seabury Press, 1959. 162 
pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Self-examination as a part of preparation 
for the Eucharist ought not stop at an aware- 
ness of the “evil we would not” which we 
have done; it should contemplate the good 
work which the Spirit “hath begun” and 
“will perform” in us; it should rejoice in 
the faith which is a “chief thing” in the 
Sacrament. Here is an anthology of “some 
of the nobler and more imperishable pieces 
of Christian piety from all periods and tradi- 
tions of the church’s life” designed for such 
meditation before and after Communion. 


The compiler reminds the user, “This an- 
thology is not designed to prove any doctrine 
but only to improve devotion.” That is a de- 
sirable objective—and this a most help- 
ful aid. GEORGE W. HOYER 


THE GOSPEL AND CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TION: A THEORY OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION FOR OUR TIMES. By 
D. Campbell Wyckoff. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1959. 191 pages. 
Cloth. $3.75. 


This is an important, stimulating and use- 
ful book by Princeton’s specialist in Christian 
education. It may lead to some significant 
improvements in the theory and practice in 
Protestant education, particularly if its Bib- 
lical bases and interpretations are sharpened. 
Wyckoff seeks to offer guidance and stimu- 
lation for the production of a comprehensive 
and integrated statement of a theory of 
Christian education that is both theologically 
valid and educationally sound. The need for 
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such a theory is apparent — for checking our 
assumptions and commitments, for gaining 
a clearer sense of direction, and for improv- 
ing curricula, organization, administration, 
and even methods. The basic, unifying, and 
guiding principle of a theory of Christian 
education, Wyckoff asserts, is the Gospel of 
“God’s redeeming activity in Jesus Christ.” 
This reviewer prefers as principle “The 
Lordship of Jesus Christ,” understood in its 
Biblical breadth and depth. This “Lordship” 
was the Gospel-embracing confession of the 
apostolic church, characterized its education 
(Eph. 6:4, xatdeia xveiov), lends itself more 
readily for the discussion of the problems of 
a philosophy of education, and discourages 
mere intellectualism by asserting very directly 
the importance not only of the knowledge of 
the divine Savior but also of the right per- 
sonal relationship to Him. 
ALBERT G. MERKENS 


THE PLACE OF WOMEN IN THE 
CHURCH. By Charles Caldwell Ryrie. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1958. 155 pages. Cloth. $2.85. 

The author, associate professor of system- 
atic theology at Dallas Theological Sem- 
inary, as he reverently goes back to the Bible, 
successfully resists the temptation to join the 
current debate on woman’s place in the 
church today. Without regard for modern 
opinion polls, sociological trends, or psycho- 
logical data, he seeks to discover and state 
what the New Testament teaches and what 
the early church practiced with regard to the 
status and service of woman in the home 
and church. Christianity’s liberating effect 
on woman, marriage, divorce, remarriage, 
widowhood, and the office of deaconess are 
among the subjects discussed. Interpreting 
nogvela (fornication) as “marriage within 
the prohibited Levitical degrees” and therefore 
null, the author admits no valid causes for 
divorce. His conclusions concerning woman’s 
“subordination and honor in the home, si- 
lence and helpfulness in the church,” do not 
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call for radical change in the traditional 
practice of the church today. Here is a re- 
freshingly unbiased and helpful book. 


ALBERT G. MERKENS 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER: HIS FAITH 
AND HIS _ RESPONSIBILITIES IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION. By Perry D. 
Lefevre. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1958. 176 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 


In this thought-provoking and stimulating 
book, dedicated to pioneers in the renaissance 
of religion in American higher education, 
the University of Chicago author discusses 
the relation of religion to higher education, 
the problems confronting a Christian college 
teacher, and the effect which his Christian 
faith, if taken seriously, should have on his 
teaching. Called to be a Christian, the Chris- 
tian teacher must strive to work out that 
calling within his particular profession, 
whether as teacher of the humanities, the 
social sciences, or the natural sciences. All 
that he does as a teacher will be affected by 
his sense of Christian calling. In the chapters 
on method and its deeper implications the 
relative importance of method and the im- 
plications of a charismatic personality seem 
to remain undetermined. In the entire book 
the predicament of the Christian teacher who 
is prevented by circumstances from teaching 
Christian content or subject matter directly 
constantly suggests itself to the reader. 


ALBERT G. MERKENS 


THE VICTOR SPEAKS. By Edmund 
Schlink. Trans. by Paul F. Koehneke. 
St.Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1958. 126 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


A series of meditations on the seven words 
spoken by Christ from the cross and on eight 
of the statements the Savior made after His 
resurrection. The author makes the cross con- 
temporary: “Both the past of Golgotha and 
our modern day have the raised cross of the 
Lord in common. The present and the past 
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have the crucifiers in common since we, too, 
crucify Him” (p.9). There are deep insights 
into the significance of the words of Jesus: 
only a malefactor can see Christ’s victory; 
Jesus wounds Mary’s mother love that she 
may see her Savior; the cry of forsakenness 
is perhaps the most comforting word of the 
Bible; because the cross is failure, the failure 
of our life is removed; Mary did not believe 
because she saw Jesus but because He called 
her; whoever searches the Scriptures without 
recognizing that the crucified Lord is the 
risen Lord remains in blindness; Jesus’ resur- 
rection is a promotion to a different kind of 
life; it is overwhelming that the risen Lord 
permits Himself to be overwhelmed. Doc- 
trine, especially that of sin and grace, is 
here presented in living form. These sermons 
of an outstanding theologian are written with 
relevance to the present and with deep con- 
viction. Hence the book is theological, keryg- 
matic, devotional. 

The translator has succeeded in putting the 
polished German into idiomatic English. 


E. L. LUEKER 


THE SIGN OF THE CROSS: LENTEN 
SERMONS. By Otto P. Kretzmann. Saint 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1959. 
86 pages. Paper. $1.25. 


THE CROWDS AROUND CALVARY: 
LENTEN MEDITATIONS. By William 
Beck and Paul Hansen. St. Louis: Concor- 
dia Publishing House, 1959. 120 pages. 
Paper. $1.50. 

One smiles as he imagines a town in which 
each of three Lutheran preachers decides to 
take one of these three Lenten series as the 
“fuel” for kindling his Lenten sermons this 
year. The first suddenly develops a style in 
which he sonorously whispers the stirring 
truths behind the cross. He is at ease as his 
mind sweeps from quotations of Ibsen and 
Pascal to Hemingway and Thompson. As 
his people gaze in awe, he will silently ex- 
press his thanks to “O.P.” The second man 


begins to preach in the sharp staccato of basic 
English. The listeners decide that this time 
their preacher is getting more out of every 
word of the text than he ever has before. 
Those knowledgeable in such things will ask 
whether their pastor has acquired a copy of 
Beck’s Christ of the Gospels. The third pas- 
tor will rapidly gain a reputation for being 
interesting. The diagnosis of his congrega- 
tion’s need will be mature in psychological 
and sociological insight. As urbanity of ap- 
proach and content becomes the hallmark of 
his series, he nods his appreciation to Han- 
sen, Denver pastor and sociologist. Reflection 
on the three series convinces one that al- 
though the central core of Lutheran preaching 
remains similar, the circle bends in many 
directions. It also causes the preacher to re- 
check the goals of his sermons over an ex- 
tended period. He asks if he is stressing the 
vertical relationship to God as much as the 
horizontal to man, if he is preaching to 
“faith” as frequently as he is to “life.” 
DAvID S. SCHULLER 


THE INFLUENCE OF ERASMUS, WITZEL, 
AND CASSANDER IN THE CHURCH 
ORDINANCES AND REFORM PRO- 
POSALS OF THE UNITED DUCHIES 
OF CLEVE DURING THE MIDDLE 
DECADES OF THE 16TH CENTURY. 
By John Patrick Dolan. Miinster, West- 
phalia: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1957. xv + 119 pages. Price 
not given. 

Reformation studies by Roman Catholic 
scholars in recent years have brought out 
that there were reform movements before 
Luther and that these reform movements 
merge with the reform efforts of Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism during the 
first half of the 16th century. The devotio 
moderna, the conciliatory proposals by Eras- 
mus, and liturgical reforms are among these 
developments. George Witzel and George 
Cassander, an associate, were influenced by 
Erasmus. Witzel, irenic and scholarly, in- 
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fluenced the policies of the prince of the 
United Duchy of Cleves. The church ordi- 
nance of 1533, the articuli of reform pro- 
posals in Notell between 1545 and 1556, 
and minor documents are examined in this 
dissertation. 

The proposition of the title is established. 
The dissertation, however, does not investi- 
gate other influences on Witzel and Cassander 
sufficiently. Erasmus was not the only one, 
surely, who influenced Witzel (there does 
not seem to be a definitive biography of 
Witzel). Nevertheless studies of this kind 
demonstrate the complexities of the Refor- 
mation era and the need for comprehensive 
evaluations of the activities and influence of 
secondary figures in this period, whether 
Roman Catholic or not. 

CARL S. MEYER 


THE GOSPEL OF TRUTH: A VALEN- 
TINIAN MEDITATION ON THE GOS- 
PEL. ‘Translated by Kendrick Grobel. 
New York, Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1960. 206 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 

Among the leather-bound volumes of 
papyrus discovered about 1945 in Upper 
Egypt was a group of manuscripts, labeled 
the Jung Codex, in honor of the eminent 
Swiss psychologist Carl Gustav Jung. One 
of the manuscripts in this codex has been 
named after its opening words, The Gospel 
of Truth. The editio princeps was edited by 
Michel Malinine, Henri-Charles Puech, and 
Gilles Quispel in a sumptuous edition under 
the title Evangelium veritatis (Zurich, 
1956). This translation and commentary by 
Kendrick Grobel offers the work at a reason- 
able price and in a format designed for 
students, pastors, and laymen alike. The 
commentary, presented in the form of notes 
facing each page of translated text, explains 
in sufficient detail the English rendering of 
the original Coptic. In his introduction 
Grobel states his reasons for viewing Valen- 
tinus as the author of this work, which he 
dates about A.D. 150. 
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All students of the New Testament and of 
the history of dogma will welcome this pub- 
lication of a primary source for the under- 
standing of a significant area of Gnostic 
thought. FREDERICK W. DANKER 


BETWEEN GOD AND SATAN. By Hel- 
mut Thielicke. Translated from the Ger- 
man by C. C. Barber. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. Cloth. 
84 pages. $2.00. 


This exegetico-kerygmatic and yet very de- 
votional approach to the temptations of 
Christ in the wilderness grew out of the 
German Kirchenkampf, and the book was 
first published in 1938. When the author 
became professor at Tiibingen after the war, 
a second edition was published. Certainly 
the present English version will bring the 
name of Helmut Thielicke, currently pro- 
fessor at Hamburg, to the attention of thou- 
sands of American readers. It deserves to be 
read by many more, pastors, teachers, lay- 
men, to refresh not only preaching and teach- 
ing but faith itself. 

Although temptation for Thielecke is not 
external but lies in man’s own “Babylonian 
heart,” the reality of Satan is not “existential- 
ized away.” Although the humanity of Jesus 
and His full identity with us is in the fore- 
ground, the fact that He is the Son of God 
is not minimized. Although the full reality 
of our Lord knowing temptation is the ham- 
merlike theme of the book, Thielecke adds 
his reverent epilog, “tempted without sin.” 
Ultimately pro nobis is the message of the 
book. 

There are a few places where an existen- 
tialist prejudice against apologetics and cul- 
tural synthesis comes to the surface, but there 
this reviewer was reminded of similar echoes 
in Luther, especially when the Reformer’s 
theme in De servo arbitrio rang very clearly, 
for example (p.58): “We are an instrument 
played upon either by God or the Evil One.” 

HENRY W. REIMANN 
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ISAIAH SPEAKS. By S. Paul Schilling. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1959. x + 148 pages. Cloth. 
$3.00. 

This interesting little volume is a revision 
of a study volume used during 1958—59 by 
the Woman's Societies of Christian Service 
of the Methodist Church. It aims to inter- 
pret to laymen “what the Book of Isaiah 
sought to say to its original audience, and 

. . to clarify its message to our own day.” 

The author begins by presenting in non- 
technical language the commonly accepted 
theories concerning prophecy and the Book 
of Isaiah as a collection of prophecies. Then 
there follows in three parts (chs. 1—39; 
40—55; 56—60) a concise and informative 
interpretation of the important sections of 
the book, in which Professor Schilling ex- 
plains the message these prophecies conveyed 
to their original recipients and suggests some 
areas in which this message is relevant for 
the Christian church of the 20th century. 
His treatment of chs. 1:18 ff.; 7:10-17; 
8:11-18; 14:24-27; 24-27 is, while not at 
all novel, as clear a statement of their con- 
tents as we have read. His interpretation is, 
in general, quite adequate for the lay reader. 
His reverent approach and careful explana- 
tion of traditional interpretations in the light 
of historical study greatly increase the value 
of this volume. 

Every pastor who is interested in inter- 
preting Isaiah to his people will find this 
book useful, although he will certainly need 
to use critical commentaries, together with 
this, in his preparation. 

HOLLAND H. JONES 


DER BRIEF DES PAULUS AN DIE GALA- 
TER. By Albrecht Oepke. Second edition. 
Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1957. 
176 pages. Cloth. DM 12.00. 

In the Foreword to this posthumous second 
edition of the commentary on Galatians by 
the late Professor Oepke of Leipzig comes 


the good news that the important Theo. 
logischer Handkommentar zum Neuen Testa- 
ment, formerly published by A. Deichert in 
Leipzig, which regrettably came to a stand- 
still at the outbreak of World War II, is to 
be reissued and, it is hoped, completed by 
the new publisher under the editorship of 
Erich Fascher of Berlin. Oepke’s commentary 
(IX in the series) has long been missing 
in the book market, and yet it must rate as 
one of the very best on this difficult letter. 
Not quite so concerned with minutiae as 
Sieffert, Schlier, or Burton, it is noteworthy 
for philological exactness and theological 
depth and helpful references to pertinent 
studies on all important points. Oepke in- 
terprets Galatians, essentially, in the spirit 
of Luther. We should like to see this work in 
the hands of all serious students who are able 
to read German. It makes an excellent com- 
panion on the technical side to John Philip 
Koehler’s brilliant analysis which was re- 
cently published in English translation (See 
Concordia Theological Monthly, November 
1959, p.862). For the continuation of the 
projected series one would ask the publisher 
to consider putting the many bibliographical 
references into footnotes or into distinguish- 
ing type. It is somewhat irritating to have 
the argument continually interrupted by 
barely distinguishable parenthetical material, 
however valuable this may be. Nevertheless, 
we rejoice that Oepke is once more available, 
and it is our ardent hope that the publication 
of this series of commentaries may proceed 
rapidly. VICTOR BARTLING 


A COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO 
THE PHILIPPIANS. By F. W. Beare. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 
ix + 182 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

Modern commentaries on Philippians are 
few in number; those in English can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. Beare’s 
honest attempt to understand St. Paul, neither 
accepting an interpretation because it is old 
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nor adopting it because it is new, assures 
this work of a ready welcome, even among 
those who differ radically from some of the 
author’s assumptions or conclusions. 

Beare opts for the Roman origin of the 
letter (sometime between A.D. 60 and 64) 
after a careful consideration of the evidence 
for Ephesus and Caesarea. The epistle is all 
from Paul’s hand, he holds, with the excep- 
tion of 2:5-11, an early Christian hymn 
adopted by Paul into the structure of his 
work. Two sections, in Beare’s opinion, were 
not originally a part of the letter: 3:2—4:1 
(a searing denunciation of Judaizing mis- 
sionaries and libertines, whose source cannot 
be identified) and 4:10-20 (a fragment of 
an earlier letter of Paul to Philippi). 

An integral part of Beare’s commentary is 
his fresh and often appealing translation. 
Many fine turns of phrase occur, e. g., “posted 
here” for xeituot in 1:16 and “whom you 
sent with your commission” for Gdo0to0hos 
in 2:25. In a few places the version limps. 
To render the aavta of 4:13 “for all” is 
ambiguous in English beyond the Greek 
original. The translation “supreme good” for 
imegéxov in 3:8 brings a philosophic concept 
into a context that knows nothing of it. 

In general the comments, based on Beare’s 
keen grasp of the meaning of Greek words, 
are excellent. High points to this reader 
were his remarks on 1:21 and 23 (where 
he sees “some intimations of an intermediate 
state,”), 1:28 (interpreted as a single token 
to the opponents of Christ, based on the 
distinction of the dative tiv and the genitive 
jwOv), 2:12 (where xategydteot_e equals 
“the attainment of final blessedness,” an 
eschatological concept), and 3:8 (where the 
difficult yv@oig Xquotod is treated as a fusion 
of Hebraic NYT and Hellenistic yv@ots 
into a Christian synthesis that transcends 
both, “the whole substance of the Christian 
life”). 

Less convincing is his treatment of the 
hymn in 2:6-11. Adopting Ernst Kasemann’s 


is 
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thesis (see Zeitschrift fur Theologie und 
Kirche, XLVII [1959], pp.31 ff.) that it 
must be understood against the backdrop of 
syncretistic Hellenistic religious thought, 
Beare interprets it as a hymn in mythical 
language that has soteriological significance, 
but not Christological or ethical value (for 
a critique of Kasemann’s view and a good 
discussion of the passage, see O. Cullmann, 
The Christology of the New Testament, 
174—181). This seems to disregard the 
view that Paul would not have borrowed the 
hymn unless it was congruent with his entire 
theological position. 

With this major exception Beare’s com- 
ments proved striking and refreshing. This 
commentary deserves wide use. 

EDGAR KRENTZ 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. By J. A. Thompson. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1960. 151 pages. Boards. $1.50. 

An informative and interesting survey of 
contributions made by archaeology, numis- 
matics, epigraphy, and papyrology to the 
understanding of the New Testament. It re- 
places the volume of the same name by 
Caiger. This volume ought to be in the 
library of all our congregations. Day school 
teachers and Sunday school teachers both 
will find it useful and interesting — and 
their pastor probably will too. 

EDGAR KRENTZ 


DOGMATIK: IHR WEG ZWISCHEN HIs- 
TORISMUS UND EXISTENTIALISMUS. 
By Hermann Diem. Miinchen: Chr. Kai- 
ser Verlag, 1955. 314 pages. Paper. 
DM 13.00. 

The first section of the book shows how 
the validity of dogmatics was challenged by 
the search for the historical Jesus, the ulti- 
mate failure of which was signalized by the 
emphasis on “Christianity as religious idea” 
(Troeltsch), and by the existentialism which 
made Christianity itself the eternal idea 
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(Hegel). Kierkegaard included the objec- 
tive truth in the subjectively involved con- 
sideration of salvation. Hence Kierkegaard’s 
work led to mistrust of all dogmatic asser- 
tions which could not be related to an ex- 
istential situation. 

The author next shows how the challenge 
to dogmatics was answered in different ways 
by Roman Catholicism, by Barth, and by 
Bultmann. He asserts that there is no access 
to Jesus except through the gospels (p. 77). 
If these fail, one may still have the sola fide 
but not solus Christus or sola Scriptura 
(p.85). He agrees with Barth that historical 
investigation must be critically pursued and 
that historical truth is the theological truth 
(p.91). The proclamation in the New 
Testament is the proclamation of the self- 
revealing Jesus (p.105). This self-revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ confronts us as historical 
fact in its proclamation (p. 126). It is 
present for analysis only in the texts which 
give the history of that proclamation 
(p.127). The New Testament teaches that 
the Old Testament promise and expectation 
are fulfilled in Christ (p.135). That which 
is proclaimed, therefore, is not merely the 
historical Jesus, but this Jesus as the Christ 
of Scripture (p. 134). The basis of doctrine 
is Scripture as it witnesses the saving activity 
of God and the new paradosis regarding the 
act of God in Christ, a contingent event 
(p. 147). Scripture is inspired not only in 
thought but also in words. This, however, 
does not imply a transformation of the writ- 
ers whereby their limitations are removed. 

The Spirit who inspired Scripture can be 
recognized only by those who have the 
Spirit (p.156). Biblical formulations are 
regarded as sermon texts by the apostles, and 
they expounded these texts in proclamation. 
This proclamation in turn becomes sermon 
texts. The transmission by apostles is itself 
a moment in revelation and is within the 
church’s history (p. 164). Thus what we 
have is the paradosis which the Lord Him- 


self gave the congregation through the 
apostles. (P. 167) 


The question regarding the legitimacy of 
the New Testament canon and its boundaries 
is answered by saying that the canon in the 
final analysis is self-determined in the act 
of proclamation (pp. 179—180). The refor- 
mation rediscovered the authority of Scrip- 
ture in the character of sermon text. (Pp. 
190—193; see AC VII, German) 


The unity of Scripture implies its ability 
to interpret itself (p.196). This unity in 
post-Reformation days became doctrinal unity 
(p.197). The unity of Scripture requires 
that all Scripture be heard in its proclamation 
situation (pp.204—208). Hence the task 
of systematic theology is to hear what the 
witnesses in their entirety have to say 
(p.209). This implies (1) the perception 
of the situation in which the revelation is 
an event; (2) the understanding between the 
event and our situation as hearers; (3) form- 
ulation of statements which serve as norm 
for further interpretation. Thus dogmatic 
truth (was) and existential event (das) go 
together (pp. 246—251). The three proc- 
esses bind exegesis and dogmatics together 
and continually allow Scripture to speak. 
For dogmas provide the approach to the 
text, thereby continually allowing Scripture 
to interpret itself. The author distinguishes 
Konkordanzhéren and Konkordanzmethode 
(p.263). The interrelation of dogmatics 
and exegesis is illustrated. In connection 
Diem treats confessions, dogma, teaching pro- 
fession, fides ex auditu, pura doctrina, wor- 
ship service. Leading European theologians 
are discussed throughout the book. 

E. L. LUEKER 


BARRIERS TO BELIEF. By Norman F. 
Langford. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1959. 96 pages. Cloth. $1.00. 

In this little book we have an example 
of what Lutherans ought to be doing. Lang- 
ford, a Presbyterian clergyman, discusses 
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a number of basic Biblical teachings (mira- 
cles, the divinity of Christ, the kingdom of 
God, heaven and hell, predestination) which 
have been considered barriers to belief, and 
he shows that these are actually bulwarks of 
our faith, The book is written specifically 
for laymen, is lucid in style and Biblical and 
conservative in spirit, although we would 
make certain strictures on the author's Re- 
formed Christology. One envisions that 
many will be helped by a book of this type. 


ROBERT D. PREUS 


GESETZ UND EVANGELIUM IN DER 
LUTHERISCHEN THEOLOGIE DES 19. 
JAHRHUNDERTS. By Robert C. Schultz. 
Berlin: Lutherisches Verlagshaus, 1958. 
200 pages. Paper. Price not given. 


This dissertation for the Th. D. degree at 
Erlangen, for which Paul Althaus was ad- 
viser, by a professor at Valparaiso University, 
examines the theology of the 19th century 
in German Lutheranism in terms of Law and 
Gospel. The opening chapter sketches the 
background of the 19th century, discussing 
especially supernaturalism and _ rationalism. 
The author then presents the doctrines of 
Law and Gospel as they were formulated 
under the influence of idealism; Schleier- 
macher and the mediating theologians, such 
as Ph. Marheineke, are analyzed. The resto- 
ration of Lutheran orthodoxy, the topic of 
Ch. iii, considers Th. Lehmus, G. Thomasius, 
Ernst Sartorius, Ludwig Schoeberlein, Fried- 
tich Philippi, Karl Kahnis, August Vilmar. 
Then the Erlangen theology is taken up, 
especially the position of Adolf von Harless 
and J. Chr. K. von Hofmann. The final 
chapter goes over to a consideration of the 
concentration on Law and Gospel in the 
theology of Luther. Theodosius Harnack, 
C. F. W. Walther, Albrecht Ritschl, F. R. 
von Frank, and Ernst Troeltsch are the main 
theologians considered here. The dissertation 
demonstrates a good knowledge of the var- 
ious theologians. The underlying presuppo- 
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sition of the work is that the contrast between 
Law and Gospel is central for a systematic 
presentation of the Lutheran teaching of 
justification by faith alone. However, can 
the entire Scriptures be categorized under 
these two headings? CARL S. MEYER 


WHAT PRESENT-DAY THEOLOGIANS 
ARE THINKING. By Daniel Day Wil- 
liams. Revised edition. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, c. 1959. Cloth. 190 pages. 
$3.00. 

Prof. Williams of Union Seminary has 
revised and enlarged his popular and useful 
book of current trends in modern theology. 
Writing in the new preface Williams notes 
these three developments and issues in the 
years 1952 to 1958: First, the “ever-deepen- 
ing search for authority in the Christian 
faith”; second, the relation of Christianity to 
religion and culture; third, the relation of 
religious faith to the technological transfor- 
mation in our age. The five-chapter struc- 
ture—theology, Bible, ethics, Christology, 
and church — is retained. Unfortunately 
there is no mention of the Faith and Order 
Conference at Oberlin in 1957 and its sig- 
nificance for the theological renaissance, the 
concern for Biblical authority, and the pres- 
ent focus of the ecumenical movement. This 
is the more surprising since the author's 
preface is dated Oct. 5, 1958, but it indicates 
the rapid pace of theological movement and 
the necessity for more revisions of this val- 
uable compend. HENRY W. REIMANN 


WHY DID CHRIST DIE? By F. E. Marsh. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing 
House, n.d. 199 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 


Quoting Hugo McMillan, who declared 
the atonement of our Lord the grandest and 
most distinctive thing in the Bible and the 
greatest fact of Christianity, Dr. Marsh has- 
tens to add: “The atonement is not only ‘the 
greatest fact of Christianity,’ it is Christi- 
anity.” He calls it “the supplier of all human 
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need, the answerer of all human questions, 
the minister to all human ills, the joy of all 
human sorrows, the remover of all human 
guilt, and the securer of all divine glory.” 
In a scholarly manner, always with a shep- 
herd’s concern for his flock, Marsh, for many 
years a pastor and evangelist, helps the 
reader find the doctrine of the atonement 
in both the Old and the New Testament. 
His purpose is to show the reader that 
“Christ Crucified is the greatest theme in 
the universe, for it proclaims the greatest 
work ever performed by the greatest Person, 
and secures the greatest possible ends.” 
L. W. SPITZ 


THE JOURNALS OF KIERKEGAARD. 
Translated and edited by Alexander Dru. 
Harper Torchbooks. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1959. 254 pages. Paper. 
$1.45. 

The scholarly but sympathetic introduc- 
tion by Alexander Dru to his selections from 
Kierkegaard’s Journals paves the way for 
a sympathetic but understanding reading 
of the work. Kierkgaard’s importance, which 
needs no elaboration here, is such that a well- 
informed man will welcome a firsthand 
acquaintance with Kierkegaard’s own account 
of his life and thoughts. CARL S. MEYER 


THE PAPACY: ITS ORIGINS AND HIS- 
TORICAL EVOLUTION. (Il Papato). 
By Paolo Brezzi. Translated by Henry J. 
Yannone. Westminster, Md.: The New- 
man Press, 1958. + 225 pages. 
Cloth. $3.50. 

A brilliant Italian scholar, devout and de- 
voted to the Roman Church, has traced the 
idea of the papacy and the development of 
the papacy as an institution through the 19 
centuries of the church’s history. His theo- 
logical predilections cause him to draw con- 
clusions that ought not to be drawn from 
the evidence, e.g., from the letter of Clem- 
ent I. His scholarship enables him to refrain 
from making some absurd claims, e. g., that 
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Peter was in Rome for 25 years. He can 
draw a discreet veil over some portions of 
the history of the papacy; his condemnations 
are always tempered by a return to the 
thought that the pope is custodian of revela- 
tion and the infallible teacher (see p. 132). 
It is not true, however, that epithets against 
the pope “are recurrent in every page of 
(p.137). Brezzi may 
wish to check the name of the treaty between 
Leo X and Francis I (p. 135). Brezzi, never- 
theless, sees that there has been a develop- 
ment of the papacy with ups and downs, and 
he tells this story with authority. His bibli- 
ography is worth noting. CARL S. MEYER 


Luther’s writings” 


LUTHER. By Franz Lau. Berlin: Walter De 
Gruyter & Co., 1959. 151 pages. Paper. 
DM 3.60. 

Lau’s portrait of Luther is uncommonly 
good. He places Luther into the setting of 
his times. He tells about his early years and 
then about his breakthrough to the hearts of 
Germany. The work of the Reformation and 
the establishment of the Lutheran Church 
are portrayed clearly. Five chapters, under 
a total of 25 subheadings, provide the well- 
arranged organizational structure of the book. 
Consummate scholarship, clarity of thought, 
aptness of expression, balanced objectivity, 
and sober interpretations characterize the 
work. Lau’s treatment, e. g., of the Peasants’ 
War is excellent. His understanding of Lu- 
ther’s theology is based on a thorough ac- 
quaintance with Luther. An _ enterprising 
publisher will do himself and an English- 
reading clientele a great favor by securing 
the rights to publish this work in translation 
at a price as attractive as the German original. 

CARL S. MEYER 


MIRACLES. By C. S. Lewis. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1955. Cloth. 
$3.75. 

This is the sixth printing of Lewis’ excel- 

lent study on miracles first published in 1947. 

Here on a high level is Christian apologetic 
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engaged in patient but never-compromising 
conversation with modern naturalism. Most 
of the book is such preliminary conversation 
to remove stumbling blocks for a secularist 
as well as for a religious spiritualist. It is 
true that the final chapters revolve around 
the Incarnation as the great miracle and that 
Lewis’ structure of Jesus’ miracles (old crea- 
tion and new creation) is rather novel. But 
this reviewer did not find any underplaying 
of the crucifixion. Moreover the whole treat- 
ment of Biblical miracle is sober, reverent, 
and orthodox. Most refreshing is the way 
a truly Christian doctrine of God and Crea- 
tion permeates the book. This is still a book 


to recommend. Probably already it is 
a classic. HENRY W. REIMANN 
MARTIN LUTHER: SEIN LEBEN IN 


BILDERN UND ZEITDOKUMENTEN. 

By Oskar Thulin. Munich: Deutscher 

Kunstverlag, 1959. 188 pages. Cloth. 

DM 17.00. 

Printer and author have produced a mag- 
nificent work of art in this collection of 103 
pictures, of which 70 are full-page, and 
excerpts from sources, interspersed with 
chronological notations, telling about Lu- 
ther’s life. The colored portrait of Luther 
opposite the title page is almost worth the 
price of the book— and the book is not 
overpriced. There is no quarrel with the 
selection of pictures or excerpts. This Lu- 
ther book will be a prized possession to any 


owner. CARL S. MEYER 


THE CULTURAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE REFORMATION. By Karl Holl. 
Translated from the German by Karl and 
Barbara Hertz and John H. Lichtlau. New 
York: Meridian Books, 1959. 191 pages. 
Paper. $1.25. 

Karl Holl (1866—1926) did much to 
further the contemporary Luther renaissance. 
His essays on Luther, first published in 1921 
in collected form, are still of great conse- 
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quence to the student of the Reformation 
period. Holl is concerned with the role of 
the Reformation in the development of the 
modern era. He deals with secular life, con- 
fronting the theories of Max Weber and 
Ernst Troeltsch, as he does, too, in the essay 
on the effects of the Reformation on political 
and economic life. In the third essay he 
treats the effects of the Reformation on edu- 
cation, history, philosophy, poetry, and art. 
The essays are scholarly, and they read well. 
Thanks to Meridian Books for this edition! 
CARL S. MEYER 


THE CIVILIZATION OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE IN ITALY. By Jakob Burckhardt. 
Two volumes. Illustrated edition. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. xxv + 
516 + xv pages. Paper. $1.35 per 
volume. 

In 1860 Burckhardt’s famous Versuch en- 
titled Die Kultur der Renaissance in Italien 
was published, and for the past 100 years all 
Renaissance studies have had to reckon with 
this work. The present translation is from 
the 15th German edition, edited by Ludwig 
Geiger and Walther Goetz. The Torchbook 
edition has a challenging introduction by 
Benjamin Nelson and Charles Trinkaus. Its 
profuse illustrations number no less than 
234 figures and seven plates. 

CARL S. MEYER 


PHILOSOPHICAL DIARY. By Leonardo 
Da Vinci; Translated by Wade Baskin. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 
v + 87 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

The true genius of the many sided Leo- 
nardo da Vinci was not appreciated for many 
centuries. The facts and legends set down 
by his biographer Vasari offered only a faint 
glimpse of his greatness. It is through his 
own compendious notebooks (selections of 
which are offered in this handy and attrac- 
tive volume) that we learn of all his re- 
markable insights and contributions in psy- 
chology, botany, anatomy, zoology, music, 
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engineering, literary criticism, and geology, 
in addition to art. Had he not been ham- 
pered by the backwardness of his age and 
his own deep respect for many traditions, 
there might have been many more discover- 
ies than those adumbrated in his notebooks. 
That he did not finish many of his projects 
is due not only to his ever new interests but 
also to the fact that there was no way then 
to complete these projects. E.g., he could 
not complete an airplane because he lacked 
a motor. It is mainly in methodology, how- 
ever, that Leonardo exercised his great influ- 
ence. He was an empiricist in the modern 
scientific sense of the word, a fact which is 
brought out again and again in his journals. 
It was centuries before even leading scientists 
saw clearly that knowledge comes through 
experience and experiment. 
ROBERT D. PREUS 


SPIRITUAL REFORMERS IN THE 16TH 
AND 17TH CENTURIES. By Rufus M. 
Jones. Boston: Beacon Press, 1959. li and 
362 pages. Paper. $1.95. 

This Beacon paperback reprints a classic 
study, first published in 1924, on the 
Schwaermer (to use Luther's designation) of 
the Reformation and post-Reformation cen- 
turies. Jones, himself a Quaker, found in 
Hans Denck, Sebastian Franck, Caspar 
Schwenckfeld, Valentine Weigel, and Jacob 
Boehme (among others) the predecessors of 
Quakerism. Quakerism, therefore, is to him 
a movement deeply imbedded in the left- 
wing Reformation (a term which, however, 
he does not use). It is good to have this 
study available again in an inexpensive edi- 
tion. CARL S. MEYER 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD IN AMERICA. 
By H. Richard Niebuhr. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. xxi + 215 
pages. Paper. $1.45. 

Niebuhr’s Kingdom of God in America 
first appeared in 1937. It is a classic in his- 
torical literature. Niebuhr interprets Ameri- 





can Christianity as having one dominant 
motif, the ideal of the kingdom of God. 
Much of the life of the American Protestant 
churches can be told from this point of view. 
There were different ideas of what this king- 
dom is; there were those who tried to per- 
fect it in various ways. Niebuhr’s interpreta- 
tion, nevertheless, is an astute analysis that 
explains much in the history of the Ameri- 
can churches. CARL S. MEYER 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE: UNPUB. 

LISHED LETTERS. Translated and edited 
by Kurt F. Leidecker. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959. 156 pages. Cloth. 
$3.75. 


Leidecker herein offers in translation some 
of the more pertinent letters of Nietzsche. 
He submits that this correspondence makes 
Nietzsche not quite the anti-Christ he has 
been thought to have been. In many ways 
they show Nietzsche to be a rather gentle 
and sympathetic man, if also lonely and 
heterodox. Leidecker holds that it was due 
to Friedrich’s sister Elizabeth, who doctored 
up Nietzsche’s letters to further her own 
interests, that a caricature of his personality 
and thought has been perpetuated. In 1937 
Karl Schlechta, having discovered these falsi- 
fications, offered a complete edition of 
Nietzsche’s works and letters discovered up 
to that time. Nietzsche thus became prob- 
ably more of an enigma than he was before, 
though he may appear a little more human. 
The letters in the present volume are filled 
with emotion, enthusiasm for life, bravado, 
criticism, pedantry, complaint, and, of course, 
blasphemy. ROBERT D. PREUS 


MARRIAGE EAST AND WEST. By David 
and Vera Mace. New York: Doubieday & 
Co., 1960. 359 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 
Under the impact of Western culture the 

once stable family structure of the Eastern 

world is beginning to crack. (A psychologist 
recently described Japan as one huge broken 
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family.) Because of this problem David 
Mace, University of Pennsylvania professor 
and distinguished marriage counselor, was 
invited to participate in a three-month con- 
ference of family guidance leaders which was 
held in Upper Thailand. This book, an out- 
growth of that conference, is descriptive and 
suggestive rather than definitive and analytic. 
Focusing upon the ancient, traditional mar- 
riage patterns of the East, Mace contrasts 
these with the emerging patterns of family 
life found in the contemporary West. The 
book is a mosaic of insights and brief 
glimpses into the problem provided in the 
poetry, drama, anecdotes, and case histories 
of these cultures. The book deliberately 
omits references to the Moslem cultures of 
the Near and Middle East and to Asiatic 
Russia. A special chapter in the appendix 
attempts to glimpse recent marriage patterns 
in Communist China. 
DAviD S. SCHULLER 


READINGS IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
RELIGION. By Orlo Strunk, Jr. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1959. 273 pages. 
Cloth. $4.50. 

Gathered in this volume are many of the 
significant writings on the psychology of 
religion. There is a vast spread—in time 
and in variety of viewpoint. Many of these 
articles are not otherwise readily accessible. 
Topics treated cover conversion, development, 
history, method, and the relation of religion 
and psychopathology. This is a very worth- 
while volume for anyone who is interested 
in a rapid, comprehensive survey on the basis 
of the original articles and essays. 

K. H. BREIMEIER 


THE ORIGINS OF CULTURE. By Edward 
Burnett Tylor. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1958. xv + 416 pp. Paper. 
$1.75. 

After 80 years historians of religion find 

Tylor’s doctrine of animism as indispensable 

as anthropologists regard his theory of ad- 





hesions and his concept of survivals. The 
reprint of a book that has thus stood the 
test of time so largely should be welcomed 
by all whose interests cut into this area. 
WILLIAM J. DANKER 


MUHAMMAD AND THE ISLAMIC TRA- 
DITION. By Emile Dermenghem. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. London: Long- 
mans, 1958. 191 pages. Paper. $1.50. 
In 88 compact pages Dermenghem gives 

a surprisingly comprehensive review of 
Muhammad and the Islamic tradition. Those 
who have read other and longer volumes 
will be pleasantly surprised at the frequency 
with which they come upon new facts and 
fresh insights. Not content with a wealth 
of historical material, the author includes 
90 pages of well-selected texts from the 
Qur’an and a wide range of other Muslim 
literature, marred only by their being transla- 
tions from the French rather than from the 
originals. The whole is topped with a help- 
ful chronology and a_ well-chosen bibli- 
ography. WILLIAM J. DANKER 


BAPTIST CONCEPTS OF THE CHURCH: 
A SURVEY OF THE HISTORICAL AND 
THEOLOGICAL ISSUES WHICH HAVE 
PRODUCED CHANGES IN CHURCH 
ORDER. Edited by Winthrop Still Hud- 
son. Chicago: The Judson Press, 1959. 
236 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Eight chapters, plus a foreword and an 
appendix, by seven contributors, eminent 
Baptist church historians, give a fresh survey 
of Baptist ecclesiology. The background of 
Baptist history in Europe and America in 
the 17th century is told by the editor with 
sober historical judgment and an arresting 
style. Other chapters tell about the Philadel- 
phia Association, John Gill, Andrew Fuller, 
Isaac Backus and John Leland, Francis Way- 
land, Landmarkism, and the 20th-century 
interpretations. Among the contributors are 
John Brush of Andover Newton, Robert 
Handy of Union, and Edwin Gaustad, author 
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of The Great Awakening. The combined 
efforts of these men and their fellows have 
resulted in a notable contribution to Baptist 
historical theology. CARL S. MEYER 


SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION. By Joachim 
Wach. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1958. 418 pages. Paper. 
$1.95. 

It is good that this classic has been re- 
printed in paperback form. It will enable 
a wider circle of students to review the in- 
sights of Wach as he describes the interrela- 
tion of the charismatic individual and the 
religious community. 

WILLIAM J. DANKER 


SYMBOLIK DES CHINESISCHEN UNI- 
VERSISMUS. By Hermann Koster. Stutt- 
gart: Anton Hiersemann, 1958. 104 
pages. Paper. DM 15.00. 


In comparison with Japan and India, 
China has a paucity of myth to provide the 
exegesis of its ancient symbols. In an age 
that recognizes the importance of symbol as 
a key to a people’s understanding of the 
deepest realities, this is a helpful attempt to 
bring together in a critical compilation every- 
thing symbolic in the Chinese tradition, in- 
cluding language and symbolic thought. 

WILLIAM J. DANKER 


RELIGIONS IN A CHANGING WORLD. 
Edited by Howard F. Vos. Chicago: 
Moody Press, 1959. 441 pages. Cloth. 
$5.50. 


The coverage is comprehensive though of 
uneven quality, the viewpoint Fundamental- 
ist, and the purpose apologetic. This volume 
often fails to approach other religions with 
the fair and generous Christlike spirit that 
ought to characterize every follower of the 
Crucified One. 

The treatment is generally popular rather 
than scholarly. However, its strength lies in 
the fact that it is written by people who 
have encountered other religions in the flesh 


and are able to write about transformations 

which these religious systems are undergoing 

in an era of revolutionary change. 
WILLIAM J. DANKER 


MODERN TRENDS IN WORLD RELI. 
GIONS. By Joseph M. Kitagawa. La 
Salle, Ill: The Open Court Publishing 
Company, 1959. 286 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 
Most of the papers in this volume were 

presented at a symposium in memory of 

Paul Carus, who served as Secretary of the 

First Parliament of Religions held at the 

Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. The famed 

nonagenarian, Daisetz T. Suzuki, who init- 

ially came to this country to assist Paul 

Carus in his studies, has written the intro- 

duction, in addition to a paper on Zen, which 

is perversely timeless rather than contem- 
porary. Under the sensitive direction of 

Joseph M. Kitagawa of the Federated Theo- 

logical Faculty at the University of Chicago 

an able group of scholars was gathered for 
an intimate discussion of contemporary is- 
sues and developments in the great living 
faiths of mankind, including Christianity, 

Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, Chinese religions, 

and Buddhism. 

It was a happy thought to include the 
perceptive summaries of the discussions held 
after each paper. Sometimes the most sig- 
nificant points appear there rather than in 
the body of the essay. 

There is a need for more Christian schol- 
ars equipped to enter into such conversa- 
tions with genuine understanding. 

WILLIAM J. DANKER 


THE WAY IN AFRICA. By George Way- 
land Carpenter. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1959. 165 pages. $2.95. Cloth. 
With independence coming to large parts 

of Africa a generation earlier than some of 

the best informed observers predicted a scant 

10 years ago, this is a timely volume for 

those who wish to gain an introductory un- 

derstanding of the elemental forces pro- 
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pelling that great continent into an uncertain 
future. 

A Lutheran Zulu pastor in his address 
“Quo Vadis, Africa?” delivered at the All- 
Africa Lutheran Conference at Marangu, 
says eloquently (p.129), “The road that 
will take Africa to a glorious goal is . . . the 
Cross of Christ and His redemption.” 

WILLIAM J. DANKER 


MISSIONS: A WORLD PICTURE. By John 
Smart and R. E. Harlow. Westchester, IIl.: 
Good News Publishers, 1959. 62 pages. 
Paper. 50 cents. 

Here is a helpful condensation of a mis- 
sions study course originally published by 
Emmaus Bible School, Oak Park, Ill. Pastors 
will find it useful in their mission education 
assignments. WILLIAM J. DANKER 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF C. J. 
JUNG. VOL. II: PSYCHOLOGY AND 
RELIGION — WEST AND _ EAST. 
Translated by R. F. C. Hull. New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1958. xiii + 699 pages. 
Cloth. $6.00. 

This volume contains Jung’s shorter works 
on religion and psychology ranging across 25 
years and a wide spectrum of the great 
psychologist’s interests. It included the well- 
known “Psychotherapists or the Clergy,” in 
which appears Jung’s famed statement: 

Among all my patients in the second half 
of life—that is to say, over thirty-five — 
there has not been one whose problem in 
the last resort was not that of finding a reli- 
gious outlook on life. It is safe to say that 
every one of them fell ill because he had lost 
what the living religions of every age have 
given to their followers, and none of them 
has been really healed who did not regain 
his religious outlook. 


His comparison of Eastern and Western 
mentality is of interest. Extraversion is seen 
as the “style” of the West, while intraversion 
is the “style” of the East. Christian theo- 
logians and psychologists must wrestle with 
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this apparent lack of athnity between the 
Eastern psyche and the Gospel proclaimed 
by Paul, whatever the extent to which it was 
Hellenized by Paul. 


In connection with his discussion of Ti- 
betan sacred books, another of Jung’s basic 
insights — namely, what he, following Au- 
gustine, terms “archetypes,” instinctual com- 
plexes or typical images of religious signif- 
icance to be found in the human psyche of 
all times and in all places— must be given 
serious consideration by a wide range of 
scholars. It is of significance, inter alia, in the 
discussion of natural revelation and of salient 
features in Biblical revelation as well. Mircea 
Eliade has given this concept central im- 
portance in his work. 

Jung’s warning against Western dilet- 
tantes toying with yoga and zen are based 
on sound psychological reasons. 

WILLIAM J. DANKER 


THE PREACHER’S CALLING TO BE 
SERVANT. By D. T. Niles. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. 139 pages and 
index. Cloth. $2.50. 

Niles, Ceylonese Methodist, was the first 
Asiatic to deliver the Lyman Beecher lec- 
tures, which Harper & Brothers published 
under the title of The Preacher's Task and 
the Stone of Stumbling in 1957. The present 
volume contains his Warrack Lectures, the 
no less prestigious Scottish counterpart of 
the Beecher Lectures in this country. The 
Preacher’s Calling to Be Servant is not merely 
about preaching; it is preaching. Pastors 
everywhere will do well to sit in the audi- 
ence to have the basic quality of their task 
clarified in Biblical and theological terms. 
Niles identifies preaching and evangelism, an 
act which disrupts people’s lives and implies 
urgency in its fulfillment and the suffering 
of the preacher. The accents on the prayer of 
the servant, and on Jesus Christ as the Serv- 
ant whom we serve, are notable. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
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THE RIDDLE OF LIFE. By J. H. Bavinck. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1958. 128 pages. 
Cloth. $2.00. 

The professor of missions at the Free Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam has written a helpful 
devotional treatise which will also provide 
a certain amount of useful sermonic mate- 
rial. 

The warning against making the cause 
serve us instead of serving the cause is one 
that every sensitive pastor will heed and that 
every calloused professional will need. 

The answers here given to the riddle of 
life are not, on the whole, very profound. 
The discussion of faith understandably re- 
flects an Arminian bias. The uniqueness of 
Christianity must not be seen only in its 
more serious view of man’s predicament, as 
Bavinck would have it, but in the action of 
God for man in history through One who 
was and is God. 

The lack of social concern in what can 
easily become a self-centered individualistic 
piety is also disturbing in a volume that can 
in many respects be read with profit. 

WILLIAM J. DANKER 


SYMBOLISM IN LITURGICAL ART. By 
Le Roy H. Appleton and Stephen Bridges. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959. 
120 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


One hundred and thirty four symbols em- 
ployed in religious art are arranged alpha- 
betically in this volume. The text provides 
Scriptural background in King James and 
Douai versions together with explanations of 
the symbols. Mr. Appleton is an artist and 
typographer; Mr. Bridges is a designer of 
stained glass. Both the text and the designs 
are neatly drawn. 

The world problem of teaching the illiter- 
ate to read is matched by the church’s prob- 
lem of helping contemporary Christians un- 
derstand the truths that were first expressed 
visually by past generations and that are still 
set forth symbolically in the language of 


today’s art forms. That those who run may 
read is still an objective—and those who 
simply let eyes run past the symbols will 
be helped to read and understand them by 
this volume. Church libraries will find it a 
worthwhile addition. 

GEORGE W. HOYER 


THE PRICE TAGS OF LIFE. By C. Roy 
Angell. Nashville: Broadman Press. 
1959. 125 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

The pastor of Central Baptist Church in 
Miami presents his third volume of sermons. 
The sermons are broadly textual, heavil 
spiced with quotations, experiences, and an- 
ecdotes. In view of his warmth and human 
interest, one can understand why the mem- 
bership of Angell’s church has tripled dur- 
ing his long ministry there. Lutheran read- 
ers will want to add the theological dimen- 
sions of a mature understanding of the 
church, the sacraments, and the Gospel as 
the only motivating force for the Christian 
life. Davip S. SCHULLER 


THE NEED TO BELIEVE. By Murdo E. 
Macdonald. New York: Chas. Scribner's 
Sons. 1960. 128 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 


Ever since I read the first of Macdonald's 
published sermons some years ago, I have 
appreciated their fine craftsmanship. He has 
read widely; his illustrations hold interest: 
he knows our modern day. As minister of 
St. George’s West in Edinburgh for the past 
10 years, he is one of the most popular of 
Scottish preachers. In this book of 16 ser- 
mons he attempts to speak to the questions 
of science, anxiety, psychology, and secular- 
ism. It appears that he has recently moved 
back to a greater interest in theology. His 
quotations from Barth, for example, evidence 
a more sophisticated view of sin. As he 
preaches on the doctrine of man and of God. 
his material is useful. But some. of us are 
still waiting for his fine gifts to be turned 
toward a clearer exposition of the Christ. 

DAVID S. SCHULLER 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not preclude 
further discussion of its contents in the Book Review section ) 


Asia Looks at Western Christianity (Asiens 
Kritik am abendlandischen Christentum). By 
Thomas Ohm; trans. Irene Marinoff. New 
York: Herder and Herder, 1959. xvii and 
251 pages. Cloth. $4.75. 

Christian Ministry. By G. W. Bromiley. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1960. 
119 pages. Boards. $1.50. 

Critique of Religion and Philosophy. By 
Walter Kaufmann. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1958. xvii and 325 pages. Cloth. 
$5.00. 

Gems from the Psalms. By F. B. Meyer. 
Vol.I: Psalms 1 to 75. Westchester: Good 
News Publishers, 1960. 63 pages. Paper. 
50 cents. 


Geschichte des Protestantismus in Ungarn. 
By Mihaly Buscay. Stuttgart: Evangelisches 
Verlagswerk, 1959. 230 pages. Paper. DM 
12.80. 

Portals of Prayer (May 1 to June 30, 
1960). By Clemonce Sabourin and Elmer 
C. Kieninger. St. Louis: Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1960. 71 pages. Paper. 15 cents. 

Tagliche Andachten: Der werte Heilige 
Geist (May 1 to June 30, 1960). By Clarence 
T. Schuknecht. St. Louis: Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1960. 72 pages. Paper. 15 cents. 

The Transformed Life. By Robert S. Lutz. 
Westchester: Good News Publishers, 1957. 
64 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

The Wrath of God in the Former Prophets. 
By Herbert M. Haney. New York: Vantage 
Press, 1960. 87 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 

Das zweite Buch Mose: Exodus. By Martin 
Noth. Volume V of Das Alte Testament 
Deutsch, Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ru- 
precht, 1959. 230 pages. Paper. DM 8.50. 

Das historische Problem des Lebens Jesu. 
By Hans-Werner Bartsch. Munich: Chr. 
Kaiser Verlag, 1960. 31 pages. Paper. DM 
2.00. 

The Life of Benedict XV. By Walter H. 
Peters. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 





Company, 1959. x and 321 pages. Cloth. 
$4.50. 

Luther on the Christian Home: An Appli- 
cation of the Social Ethics of the Reforma- 
tion. By William H. Lazareth. Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1960. xii and 244 pages. 
Cloth. $3.75. 

Das Matthéusevangelinm: Ein judenchrist- 
liches Evangelium? By Poul Nepper-Chris- 
tensen. Aarhus: Universitetsforlaget, 1958. 
227 pages. Paper. D. Kr. 25.00. 

Melanchthon zwischen Humanismus und 
Reformation. By Adolf Sperl. Munich: Chr. 
Kaiser Verlag, 1959. 208 pages. Paper. 
DM 13.50. 

La restauration du thomisme sous Léon 
XIII et les philosophies nouvelles: Etude de 
la pensée de Maurice Blondel et du Peére 
Laberthonniére a la lumiére d’ Aeterni Patris. 
With a summary in English, by Jean-Paul 
Gélinas. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1959. 392 
pages. Paper. $4.00. Separately printed 
preface to The Revival of Thomism under 
Leo XIII and the New Philosophies in Eng- 
lish and French; 42 pages; paper; price not 
given. 

Religious Education in German Schools: 
An Historical Approach. By Ernst Christian 
Helmreich. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1959. xvi and 365 pages. Cloth. 
$7.50. 

This Faith Is Mine: Meditations for Youth 
on Luther's Catechism. By R. Z. Meyer. Saint 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1960. 
135 pages. Paper. $1.00. 


The Witness of the Spirit: An Essay on the 
Contemporary Relevance of the Internal Wit- 
ness of the Holy Spirit. By Bernard Ramm. 
Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans, 1960. 
140 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums. By 
Martin Dibelius, ed. Giinther Bornkamm. 
3d ed. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1959. v and 
327 pages. Cloth. DM 19.80. 
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The Growing Minister: His Opportunities 
and Obstacles. By Andrew W. Blackwood. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1960. 192 pages. 
Cloth. $3.00. 

History of Christianity in the Middle Ages: 
From the Fall of Rome to the Fall of Con- 
stantinople. By William Ragsdale Cannon. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1960. 352 pages. 
Cloth. $4.50. 

The Idea of Reform: Its Impact on Chris- 
tian Thought and Action in the Age of the 
Fathers. By Gerhart B. Ladner. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1959. xiii and 553 
pages. Cloth. $10.00. 

Jesus: Gestalt und Geschichte. By Ethel- 
bert Stauffer. Bern: Francke Verlag, 1957. 
172 pages. Paper. Sw. Fr. 2.80. 

The Letters to the Philippians, Colossians, 
and Thessalonians, ed. William Barclay. Phil- 
adephia: Westminster Press, 1959. xiv and 
253 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

The Letters to the Galatians and Ephesians, 
ed. William Barclay. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1959. xviii and 219 
pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

Martin Buber: Jewish Existentialist. By 
Malcolm L. Diamond. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. ix and 240 pages. 
Cloth. $4.50. 

The Philosophy of Whitehead. By 
W. Mays. London: Allen and Unwin (New 
York: The Macmillan Company), 1959. 259 
pages. Cloth. 25/—. 

The Possessed: A Play in Three Parts (Les 
Possédés). By Albert Camus; trans. Justin 
O’Brien. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1960. 
182 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

The Providence of God. By Georgia Hark- 
ness. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1960. 192 
pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

The Pulpit and the Plow. By Ralph A. 
Felton. New York: Friendship Press, 1960. 
viii and 168 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 

Revelation and Existence: A Study in the 
Theology of Rudolf Bultmann. By H. P. 
Owen. Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 
1957. vii and 160 pages. Cloth. 15/—. 


Sources of Christian Theology, ed. Paul 
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F. Palmer. Vol. II: Sacraments and Worship: 
History and Doctrinal Development of Pen- 
ance, Extreme Unction, and Indulgences, 
Westminster: The Newman Press, 1959, 
xxv and 410 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

Steps to Salvation: The Evangelistic Mes- 
sage of Jonathan Edwards. By John H. Gerst- 
ner. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1960. 192 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 

The Techniques of Urban Economic Anal- 
ysts, ed. Ralph W. Pfouts. West Trenton: 
Chandler-Davis Publishing Co., 1960. 410 
pages. Cloth, $5.00; paper, $4.25. 

Commentary on the Holy Bible. By Mat- 
thew Henry and Thomas Scott. Genesis — 
Deuteronomy. Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1960. 496 pages. Cloth. Six-volume 
set. $21.95. 

The Epistle to the Romans. By John Mur- 
ray. Volume I: Chapters I—VIII. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1959. xxv and 
408 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

Beyond Nihilism. By Michael Polanyi. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1960. iv and 37 pages. Paper. 75 cents. 

Essential Books for a Pastor’s Library: 
Basic and Recommended Works. Third edi- 
tion. Richmond: Union Theological Semi- 
nary, 1960. 71 pages. Paper. $1.00. 

Der Auftrag der Kirche in der modernen 
Welt: Eine Festgabe zum siebzigsten Geburts- 
tag von Emil Brunner. Stuttgart: Zwingli 
Verlag, 1959. 380 pages. Cloth. DM 16.00. 

An Apostle of Freedom: Life and Teach- 
ings of Nicolas Berdyaev. By Michel Alex- 
ander Vallon. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1960. 370 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

A Christian View of Men and Things. By 
Gordon H. Clark. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1960. 325 pages. 
Paper. $2.45. A reprint of the 1952 edition. 

The Book of Exodus. By Roland E. 
Murphy. Part II with commentary. New 
York: Paulist Press, 1960. 96 pages. Paper. 
75 cents. 

The Lure for Feeling in the Creative 
Process. By Mary A. Wyman. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1960. xii and 192 
pages. Cloth. $4.75. 











